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10-4  to  communications  needs: 

Policing  gets  the  ear  of  FCC 


lACP  settles  suit 
over  grant  misuse 


The  annual  migration  of  police 
chiefs  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
conference,  to  be  held  this  year  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  accompanied 


dam,  the  Netherlands. 

A full  wrap-up  of  the  con-  • 
ference's  highlights  will  be  | 
featured  in  the  November  12  | 
issue  of  Law  Enforcement  , 
News. 


by  good  news:  an  out-of-court 
resolution  to  a year-old  Federal  in- 
vestigation of  lACP  misuse  of 
Federal  grant  money. 

The  lACP  came  under  Federal 
grand  jury  investigation  last  year 
for  allegedly  misusing  part  of  a 
$600,000  grant  awarded  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  for  a 
project  to  test  and  evaluate  police 
equipment 

lACP  spokesman  Robert 
Angrisani  said  an  out-of<ourt 
settlement  was  filid  on 
September  28,  “resolving  all 
claims  of  the  United  States 
against  lACP."  No  criminal 
charges  were  filed  by  the  Justice 
Department 

Angrisani  said  the  organization 
has  already  repaid  the  $170,000 
that  was  allegedly  misused,  plus  a 
fine  of  the  same  amount,  for  a 
total  of  $340,000  in  restitution 
and  damages.  « 

lACP  president  Howard  Run- 
yon, who  leaves  office  at  this 
year's  conference,  said  he  was 
"pleased  that  we've  finally  con- 
cluded the  entire  investigation,  so 
we  can  go  on  positively  with 
lACP  business." 

He  said  that  since  the  $340,000 
settlement  was  "not  planned  for 
in  the  budget,"  the  organization 
must  "come  up  with  innovative 
ways  to  offset  the  payment.  To 
find  it  in  the  budget  will  be  dif- 
ficult," he  said,  "but  we'll  do  it." 

In  order  to  prevent  any  similar 
run-ins  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  future.  Runyon  said 


By  Jennifer  Browdy 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC),  responding  to 
the  pleas  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials for  more  public-safety  com- 
munications charmels,  last  month 
included  on  its  general  docket  an 
investigation  of  the  communica- 
tions needs  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country. 

The  FCC's  action  grew  out  of  a 
1961  petition  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriffs  D^wrtr 
ment,  which  requested  allocation 
of  a local  UHF  television  channel 
for  public  safety  use.  The  sheriff's 
department  maintained  that  the 
frequencies  allotted  to  it  were  too 
low  to  permit  clear  and  efficient 
use  of  hand-held  radios.  Even  in 
situations  where  the  frequency 
range  was  adequate,  department 
officials  claimed  that  at  busy 
times  of  the  day  their  channel  was 
often  so  saturated  that  important 
public-safety  messages  were 
delayed. 

Private-sector  television  broad- 
casters have  vigorously  opposed 
the  allocation  of  a television  chan- 
nel for  public  safety  use,  arguing 
that  new  broadcasting  tech- 
nology would  eventually  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  a broad  enough 
spectrum  of  frequencies.  But  a 
General  Accounting  Office  study 
requested  by  California  Senator 
Pete  Wilson  tipped  the  scales  in 
favor  of  the  sheriff's  department, 
suggesting  that  new  kinds  of 
broadcast  equipment  might  not 
eliminate  the  problems  without 
the  allocation  of  more  emergency- 
use  channels. 


In  a decision  that  could  become 
a nationwide  model,  the  FCC  last 
month  allowed  the  L.A.  sheriff's 
office  three  months  of  experimen- 
tal testing  of  communications  on 
Channel  19.  The  test  period  will 
be  used  to  determine  whether 
public-safety  use  of  the  channel 
would  cause  interference  among 
other  contiguous  frequencies  now 
being  used  for  entertainment. 

Capt.  Robert  Hinkle,  a spokes- 
man for  the  sheriff's  department, 
said  L.A.  police  executives  were 
"ecstatic"  about  the  prospect  of 
taking  over  Channel  19.  "It  will 
enable  us  to  do  some  things  we've 
had  on  hold  for  a long  time."  he 
said. 

The  department  has  already  in- 
vested in  advanced  communica- 
tions equipment,  such  as  remote 
control  hand-held  radios  and 
mobile  digital  systems,  which  are 
computer  monitors  and  key- 
boards installed  in  police  cruisers. 

"It  will  also  allow  us  to  develop 
interagency  frequencies  so  as  to 
establish  direct  communications 
with  other  agencies. " Hinkle  said. 
"Up  until  now,  when  we've  had  a 
joint  operation  we’ve  had  to  tie  up 
two  or  three  automobiles  to  useas 
communications  centers.  With 
Channel  19.  we  would  have  the 
capability  of  direct  interagency 
communication." 

The  FCC  has  now  begun  to  in- 
vestigate public  safety  com- 
munications needs  on  a national 
level.  Stu  Overby,  an  FCC 
engineer,  said  the  agency  recently 
solicited  comments  from  law  en- 
forcement executives  on  what 


they  believe  is  needed  in  the  way 
of  public-safety  channels. 

The  responses,  he  said,  in- 
dicated that  most  law  enforce- 
ment officials  "need  sufficient 
continguous  spectrum  for 
county-to-county  mutual  aid  com- 
munications. They  prefer  to  con- 
tinue in  the  UHF  range,  which  is 
what  they're  used  to,"  he  said. 
"So  we're  looking  at  a further 
shared  use  between  land-mobile 
communications  and  television." 

The  competition  for  UHF  chan- 
nels is  fierce;  Overby  said  the 
FCC  has  27.000  applications  on 
file  for  low-power  television  chan- 
nels. 

"If  you  take  TV  stations  off  the 
air,  you're  going  to  get  some 
screaming."  he  said.  "But  the 
FCC's  mandate  from  Congress 
specifies  that  we  must  consider 
the  needs  of  public  safety  in  spec- 
trum allocation,  and  that  is  what 
we're  doing  now." 

fCommunications  problems  of  a 
different  sort  are  plaguing  the 
New  York  City  Tiwisit  Police 
For  details,  see  Page  6./ 


Who  wil  be  pofdng's 
“Person-of-the-Yeor? 

In  the  first  issue  of  198S.  Law 
Enforcement  News  will  salute 
its  1984  "Person  of-the  Year" 
— the  individual  or  individuals 
who  have  made  the  greatest 
contribution  lor  good  or  lor  bad 
to  law  enforcement  during  the 
past  year  To  suggest  a candidate, 
please  send  letters  to  the  editor 
before  November  30 


Meese  due  at 
lACP  meeting 

As  LEN  went  to  press  ear- 
ly this  month,  final  plans 
were  being  laid  for  the  91st 
annual  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  held  October 
20-25  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

lACP  ofndals  predicted  a 
turn-out  of  5,000  police  ex- 
ecutives and  their  guests, 
representing  about  35  na- 
tions. 

The  conference  is  being 
kicked  off  with  an  address  by 
U.S.  Attorney  General- 
designate  Edwin  Meese  3d, 
who  has  a reputation  as  e 
staunch  champion  of  law 
enforcement-related  issues. 
Conferees  will  also  hear  ad- 
dresses from  Utah  Gov. 
Scott  M.  Matheson,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 
Director  William  H.  Webster 
and  Police  Commissioner 
John  A.  Blaauw  of  Rotter- 


Presidential  contenders  stake  out  CJ  turf 


By  Peter  Dodeohoff 

As  has  been  the  case  almost 
without  exception  since  1972, 
criminal  justices  issues  have  been 
planted  firmly  in  the  back  seat  as 
another  Presidential  campaign 
gets  underway. 

President  Reagan  and  his 
Democratic  challenger,  Walter 
Mondale,  have  thus  far  saved 
center  stage  for  such  themes  as 
the  economy,  the  Federal  deRcit, 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  foreign 
policy.  During  the  first  Presiden- 
tial debate  on  October  7,  even  the 
issue  of  religion  and  politics  got 
more  attention  than  criminal 
justice  matters,  which  were  not 
mentioned  once  during  the 
90-minute  debate. 

Nonetheless,  the  two  con- 
tenders do  stand  apart  from  each 
other  on  crime  issues,  baaed  on 
scant  gleanings  from  campaign 
statements  and,  to  a greater  ex- 
tent, the  Reagan  record  of  the 
past  four  years.  The  distinctions 
are  perhaps  most  readily  ap- 


parent when  one  looks  at  the 
areas  of  gun  control,  drug  enforce- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
tyqje  of  individual  that  should  be 
named  as  Attorney  General. 

What  follows  is  a topic-by-topic 
examination  of  the  candidates' 
positions  on  selected  crime- 
control  issues. 

Gun  Control 

The  Democratic  platform  ap- 
proved in  San  Francisco  states  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  "We  support 
tough  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture,  transportation  and 
sale  of  snub-nosed  handguns 
which  have  no  legitimate  sporting 
use  and  are  used  in  a high  propor- 
tion of  violent  crime." 

In  keeping  with  this  theme. 
Walter  Mondale  has  stated  on 
several  occasions  that  he  favors 
the  regulation  of  such  weapons. 
During  the  New  Jersey  primary 
campaign,  for  instance,  a Mon- 
dale TV  commercial  specifically 
addressed  the  gun-controj  issue. 


noting:  "Walter  Mondale  favors 
handgun  control.  It's  one  thing  to 
talk  about  the  future.  It's  another 
to  support  laws  to  protect  our 


families  so  they  have  a future." 

Speaking  to  an  Iowan  audience 
during  the  campaign  leading  up 
to  that  state’s  caucuses  in 


January,  Mondale  voiced  his  sup- 
port for  a ban  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns  with  barrels 


Democratic  Presidential  nominee  Walter  P.  Mondale  greets  New  York  Mayor  Eldward  1.  Koch  during  a 
news  conference  on  Capitol  Hill  October  2 to  announce  his  anti-drug  prt^MMals.  wu«  woruenoto 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


MAINE  — State  police  are  en- 
couraged by  the  results  of  anti- 
DWI  roadblocks  they  began  us- 
ing in  February.  To  date,  police 
have  stopped  9.902  vehiclesat  the 
77  checkpoints,  resulting  in  971 
motorists  undergoing  sobriety 
tests  and  90  arrests  for  drunken 
driving. 

MARYLAND  — The  Baltimore 
County  Police  Department  has 
entered  into  the  on-site  assess- 
ment stage  of  its  evaluation  for 
accreditation  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies  Inc., 
according  to  Police  Chief  Cor- 
nelius J.  Behan. 

In  Annapolis  a proposal  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  state 
Legislature  that  would  require 
persons  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  to  pay  for  court-ordered 
supervision  during  their  proba- 
tion periods.  Fees  for  12,000  such 
drivers  have  cost  taxpayers  $10.1 
million  this  year,  records  show. 

Eight  out  of  10  Maryland  state 
troopers  are  moonlighting  to 
make  ends  meet,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Maryland  Troopers 
Association.  State  police 
recruiters  say  they  are  unable  to 
fill  63  vacancies  because  of  the 
$16,900  annual  starting  salary, 
which  ranks  sixth  lowest  among 
state  police  forces  in  the  U.S. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Thanks 
to  state  game  wardens,  inmates 
at  the  Berkshire  County  jail  are 
eating  well.  About  400  lobsters 
and  13  bushels  of  clams  were 
seized  during  a shipment  from  a 
seafood  wholesaler  to  a local  fish 
market.  Some  of  the  lobsters  and 
clams  were  undersized,  and  state 
law  allowed  the  impounded 
shellfish  to  be  given  to  worthy  in- 
stitutions such  as  jails. 


rests  and  seized  $700,000  worth 
of  the  drug. 

NEW  YORK  — The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  consider- 
ing challenging  a new  state  law 
that  requires  background  checks 
for  day-care  center  job  applicants. 
The  ACLU  says  it  may  be  un- 
constitutional. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Following 
the  lead  of  this  state,  Unity  chur- 
ches in  fifteen  different  states, 
recently  sponsored  "Kiss  a Cop" 
days,  on  which  police  officers  get 
cake,  coffee  and  a kiss  on  the 
cheek.  The  message:  "Thank  you 
for  the  beautiful  work  you  do  to 
maintain  order  and  safety  in  our 
city,"  said  Philadelphia  Kiss  a 
Cop  organizer  Carrie  Sellers. 

VERMONT  - The  number  of 
fatal  traffic  accidents  in  Vermont 
so  far  this  year  has  exceeded  the 
total  for  all  of  1 983.  There  were  96 
traffic  fatalities  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1984;  94  persons  died 
on  the  roads  last  year. 


ALABAMA  — The  incoming 
mayor  of  Newton.  John 
McLaney,  says  he  plans  to 
reorganize  the  town's  volunteer 
police  and  fire  detachments.  Both 
squads  quit  en  masse  when 
McLaney  appointed  Daniel  Buie 
as  his  police  chief. 

ARKANSAS  - Police  Sgt. 
Wayne  Warwick  received  a 
special  Community  Service 
Award  via  telephone  hookup  to 
the  Memphis  hospital  where  he  is 
currently  a patient.  Gov.  Bill  Clin- 
ton honored  Warwick  for  his  ac- 
tions in  stopping  a car  carrying  a 
man  who  had  shot  four  people  to 
death.  The  gunman  killed  himself 
after  shooting  Warwick. 


The  city  of  Lawrence,  which  is 
attempting  to  combat  its  reputa- 
tion as  the  state’s  heroin  capital, 
has  gotten  a helping  hand  from  a 
state  police  task  force.  The  unit 
has  made  40  heroin-related  ar- 


FLORIDA — Miami  city  commis- 
sioner Joe  Carollo  plans  to  seek  a 
public  hearing  into  a proposed 
$I-million  settlement  with  the 
family  of  a black  man  killed  by  a 
police  officer.  The  1982  shooting 


U.S.  Deportment  of  Tronsportotion 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  KlU  A FRIENDSHIP 


of  Nevell  Johnson  Jr.  by  officer 
Luis  Alvarez  touched  off  three 
days  of  rioting  in  Miami's  Over- 
town  section.  Carollo  called  the 
proposed  settlement  "black- 
mail." 

First-time  applicants  for 
Florida  teaching  licenses  will  be 
fingerprinted  under  a new  law 
prompted  by  continuing  reports 
of  child  sexual  abuse  in  schools. 
The  prints  will  be  used  to  deter- 
mine if  an  applicant  has  an  arrest 
record.  Thirteen  other  states  are 
considering  similar  laws. 

GEORGIA  - The  State 
I./e^slature  is  considering  fund- 
ing a statewide  911  emergency 
telephone  system  that  would  link 
callers  with  the  nearest  emergen- 
cy agency. 

Sheriff-elect  Bill  Smith  of 
Camden  County  has  announced 
plans  to  fire  nine  of  his  depart- 
ment’s 19  officers  when  he  takes 
office. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Help  is 
on  the  way  for  crime  victims  in 
Forsyth  County,  where  a new  pro- 
gram of  victim  asistance  began 
earlier  this  month.  The  program 
offers  counseling,  rides  for  vic- 
tims or  witnesses  who  need 
transportation  to  court  and  child- 
care services  while  in  court. 

TENNESSEE  — Haywood  Coun- 
ty officials  have  given  Sheriff 
James  Sullivan  an  ultimatum: 
quit  or  face  removal  proceedings. 
Sullivan  was  convicted  on 
charges  of  receiving  and  conceal- 
ing two  stolen  vehicles,  and  last 
month  received  an  18-month 
prison  sentence.  He  has  vowed  to 
remain  on  the  job  through  his  ap- 
peal. 


ILLINOIS  — A state  law  requir- 
ing 15-  and  I6-year-olds  charged 
with  serious  crimes  to  be  tried  as 
adults  is  constitutionally  sound, 
the  state  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled. 

In  Rock  Island.  26  people  were 
arrested  in  a 13-month  under- 
cover probe  into  a $9-million 
scheme  in  which  drugs  and  am- 
munition were  purchased  with 
food  stamps,  authorities  said. 

INDIANA  — Ten  Indianapolis 
police  cars  have  been  outfitt^  to 
burn  cheap  natural  gas  as  well  as 
gasoline  as  part  of  a cost- 
effectiveness  study.  Natural  gas 
is  considered  safer  than  propane. 

MICHIGAN  - The  Oakland 
County  Deputy  Sheriffs’  Associa- 
tion endorsed  incumbent  County 
Executive  Daniel  Murphy  over 
his  Democratic  challenger. 
Sheriff  Johannes  Spreen.  The 
union  questioned  Spreen’s  ability 
to  manage  a larger  budget. 


OHIO  — In  Cleveland,  two  police 
unions  have  vowed  to  fight  a 
November  ballot  proposal  to 
create  a five-member  outside 
panel  to  review  police  conduct. 
The  union  claims  officers  would 
be  subjected  to  ’’undue, 
sometimes  petty  review"  by  the 
panel. 

Eighty-seven  laid-off  Cleveland 
officers  returned  to  work  this 
month,  but  their  jobs  are 
guaranteed  only  through 
December.  The  City  Council 
decided,  over  the  veto  of  Mayor 
George  Voinovich,  to  pay  the  last 
87  of  about  280  laid-off  officers 
from  income  tax  revenues. 

WISCONSIN  - The  Milwaukee 
Common  Council  has  voted  not  to 
name  the  Police  Administration 
Building  after  former  police  chief 
Harold  Breier,  Council  members 
said  they  thought  it  was  too 
soon  after  the  controversial 
chief's  retirement  this  summer  to 
honor  him. 


Plains  States 


MINNESOTA  - The  Min- 
neapolis police  decoy  program 
was  suspended  for  review  after 
two  officers  suffered  minor  in- 
juries, according  to  department 
spokesmen. 

Joseph  D.  Ramirez,  who  gave 
the  small  town  of  Princeton  more 
than  $1  million  for  civic  im- 
provements, has  been  found  guil- 
ty of  conspiracy  to  import  and 
distribute  cocaine.  Among  other 
gifts  to  the  town  of  3,100  people, 
Ramirez  had  leased  two 
automobiles  to  the  local  police 
department  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  $1  a year.  He  faces  a maximum 
sentence  of  1 0 years  in  prison  and 
a $20,000  fine. 


MONTANA  — The  Lewiston 
City  Council  has  decided  not  to 
accept  a $25,000  state  grant  for 
additional  drunken  driving  en- 
forcement after  heavy  lobbying 
by  county  tavern  owners.  Bar 
owners  claim  business  has  drc^ 
owners  say  business  has  dropped 
by  almost  half  since  strict  en- 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Morton 
County  and  Mandan  city  officials 
have  agreed  to  joint  use  of  com- 
munications equipment  in  the 
new  city-county  law  enforcement 
center,  in  a move  to  promote  bet- 
ter efficiency. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - Convicted 
drunken  drivers  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty with  blood  alcohol  levels  of  0. 1 5 
percent  will  receive  a minimum 
three  days  in  jail,  effective 
November  1.  The  sentence  for 
drivers  with  blood-alcohol  levels 
between  0.01  percent  and  0.14 
percent  remains  a $260  fine  and  a 
30-day  drivers  license  revocation. 


COLORADO  — The  executive 
board  of  the  state  police  chiefs 
association  has  registered  its  op- 
position to  a ballot  issue  that 
would  legalize  casino  gambling  in 
Pueblo  County.  The  association’s 
leaders  said  they  feared  a rise  in 
organized  and  street  crime  if 
gambling  were  legalized. 

TEXAS  — Dallas  police  officers 
Ed  Haton  and  Jorge  Garcia, 
publishers  of  a pin-up  calendar, 
resigned  under  pressure  from 
fellow  officers  last  month.  The 
calendar  shows  14  male  and 
female  officers  in  provocative 
poses. 

In  a move  hailed  by  minority 
community  leaders,  the  assistant 
city  manager  of  Dallas,  Levi 
Davis,  has  upheld  the  firing  of  a 
city  police  officer  who  fatally  shot 
an  unarmed  robbery  suspect  on 
August  18.  Davis  concurred  with 
Police  Chief  Billy  Prince  that  Sgt. 
Jack  G.  Ross,  an  18-year  veteran 
of  the  department,  violated  a 
departmental  policy  against 
shooting  at  fleeing  suspects. 

Sheriff  Mike  Armstrong  of 
Hudspeth  County  faces  a hearing 
that  will  determine  whether  he 
will  get  to  keep  his  .sheriff's  star. 
He  refused  to  resign  after  his  in- 
dictment on  charges  of  accepting 
bribes  from  drug  dealers  and  sell- 
ing marijuana. 


CALIFORNIA  — Norma  Jean 
Almodovar,  33.  a former  Los 
Angeles  police-officer-turned- 
prostitute  and  author  of  the  un- 
published "From  Cop  to  Call 
Girl,"  was  convicted  last  month 
of  pandering  by  trying  to  bring 
another  female  officer  to  prostitu- 
tion. She  could  face  up  to  six  years 
in  prison. 

TV  actor  Mike  Farrell,  who 
starred  in  the  series  M*A*S*H, 
has  joined  fellow  actors  Richard 
Dreyfus  and  Susan  Sarandon  and 
12  other  citizens  in  suing  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department.  The 
suit  stems  from  the  police 
surveillance  of  numerous  private 
citizens  that  was  settled  after  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
sued  the  department  and  forced  a 
number  of  reforms.  Farrell  was 
among  the  individuals  included 
on  a police  surveillance  list,  and 
filed  his  own  suit  in  an  attempt  to 
force  additional  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  enactment  of  laws 
"for  probable  cause  before  the 
police  can  spy  on  anyone." 
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Breaking  ap  m/d  fw 


us,  Italy  mount  joint  effort  against  mobsters 


The  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  and 
Italy  have  announced  a joint  cam- 
paign against  organized  crime  in 
both  countries. 

In  meetings  this  month  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  U.S.  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith 
and  Italian  Minister  of  the  Inter- 
ior Oscar  Luigi  Scalfaro,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Italian- 
American  Working  Group  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Drug  Traffick- 
ing, agreed  to  several  measures 
designed  to  increase  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries. 

A mutual  assistance  treaty  was 
agreed  on.  which  will  allow  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  both  coun- 
tries to  cooperate  on  a direct  level, 
bypassing  diplomatic  and 


bureaucratic  channels.  Smith 
said  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Italian  Government  are  con- 
sidering establishing  a crime- 
fighting  hotline  between  the  em- 
bassies here  and  in  Rome. 

In  addition,  a new  extradition 
treaty  has  streamlined  and 
modernized  the  two  countries' 
agreements  for  deporting 
suspects  in  each  other's  criminal 
cases.  The  treaty  was  recently 
used  to  deport  Italian  financier 
Michele  Sindona  to  Italy. 

The  two  countries  pooled  their 
resources  last  month  in  a massive 
round-up  of  suspected  Mafiosi, 
which  Attorney  General  Smith 
called  the  “single  most 
devastating  assault  on  the  Mafia 
in  its  entire  history.”  The  Italian 


government  issued  366  arrest 
warrants  for  suspected  members 
of  the  Sicilian  Mafia.  26  of  whom 
were  being  sought  for  extradition 
to  Italy  by  U.S.  federal  officials 
on  charges  of  murder,  drug  traf- 
ficking and  racketeering. 

The  crackdown  was  spurred  by 
the  confessions  of  jailed  Sicilian 
crime  boss  Tommaso  Buscetta, 
who  broke  the  Mafia's  code  of 
silence.  Buscetta,  who  was  recent- 
ly extradited  under  heavy  guard 
from  Brazil  to  Italy,  reportedly 
broke  the  code  of  silence  to 
avenge  the  deaths  of  seven  of  his 
relatives  by  rival  gangs  in  a battle 
for  control  of  a multimillion-dollar 
drug  network  in  Palermo,  Sicily. 

Under  procedures  specified  by 
the  new  extradition  treaty. 


Italian  police  escort  Scavone  Gaetano  <L|  and  Girolamo  Andrea  Ir.).  two  of  the  suspects  wanted  for  crunea 
ranging  from  kidnapping  and  murder  toextortion  and  drug  trafficking.  Wide  World  Photo 


Philadelphia  K-9  units  get 
a private-sector  pat  on  the  back 


Not  everyone  is  unhappy  with 
the  beleaguered  Philadelphia 
Police  Department,  though  it  has 
often  seemed  that  way  in  the  past 
few  months.  The  department's 
K-9  Corps,  recently  the  target  of 
much  criticism  from  the  news 
media  and  city  officials,  got  a 
much-needed  dose  of  praise  last 
month  from  the  Philadelphia 
Citizens  Crime  Commission. 

In  a letter  to  Mayor  Wilson 
Goode.  Police  Commissioner 
Gregore  Sambor  and  other  city  of- 
ficials, the  commission  reaffirmed 
its  support  of  the  K-9  Corps,  say- 
ing that  “there  now  exists  a 
climate  of  undeserved  distrust 
and  disrespect  for  the  K-9  Corps. 

"It  would  be  a tragedy.”  the  let- 
ter said,  “if  now,  in  the  wake  of 
these  disproportionate  [news- 
paper] accounts,  the  Corps'  in- 
tegrity was  irrevocably  damaged 
and  its  mission  aborted." 

The  letter  discussed  the  exten- 
sive media  coverage  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which 
documented  84  attacks  by  the 
dogs  on  civilians  between 
September  1981  and  May  1964. 
In  the  internal  investigation  that 
followed  the  newspaper  articles, 
the  police  administration  re- 
assigned 11  K-9  officers  and 
retired  their  dogs. 


‘ ' 1 1 is  impossible  to  know  the  ac- 
tual number  of  contacts  with  the 
public  these  dog  teams  had  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the 
newspaper  series, ' ' the  crime  com- 
mission's letter  said.  "But  we  can 
estimate  that  during  that  period, 
dog  teams  were  on  duty  and  hence 
in  public  contact  about  two 
million  hours.  The  documented 
attacks,  as  unfortunate  as  they 
were,  are  a tiny  fraction  of  the 
otherwise  friendly  contacts  be- 
tween citizens  and  these  dogs." 

The  commission  said  the  dogs 
have  a “strategic  value"  in 
fighting  crime.  "One  dog  can 
search  a building  for  concealed 
contraband  or  intruders  more  effi- 
ciently, more  safely  and  even 
more  effectively  than  a whole 
team  of  officers.  A dog's  nose  can 
discover  illegal  drugs  more  effec- 
tively than  a squad  of  inspectors 
or  a fortune's  worth  of  electronic 
devices.  And  dog  teams  as  part  of 
a comprehensive  security  plan  for 
our  underground  concourses  and 
on  our  subways  unquestionably 
have  contributed  to  a drop  in 
crime." 

It  would  be  tragic,  the  letter 
went  on,  if  the  police  administra- 
tion decided  to  suspend  the  K-9 
mission  entirely.  The  city  ad- 
ministration and  the  Police 


Department  should  move  "ag- 
gressively and  publicly,”  the  let- 
ter said,  to  correct  problemsinthe 
use  of  the  K-9  teams. 

"We  support  their  reforms  in 
policy,  accountability,  reporting 
and  training,”  the  commission 
said.  "Now  they  must  go  further 
to  improve  supervision  of  dog 
teams  in  the  field." 

The  commission  suggested 
that  the  K-9  supervisory  staff  be 
directed  to  “evaluate  teams  in  the 
field,  not  just  at  the  Police 
Academy."  Furthermore,  the  let- 
ter continued,  “if  the  Corps  is  to 
continue  as  a decentralized  unit, 
then  its  district  level  supervisors 
must  be  given  sufficient  training 
to  evaluate  the  unique  uses,  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  K-9  teams. 

"The  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
must  be  assured  of  the  highest 
caliber  of  policing.  The  Citizens 
Crime  Commission  believes  that 
the  police  dogs  have  an  important 
role  CO  play  in  reaching  that  objec- 
tive.” the  letter  concluded.  "We 
seek  a solution  to  this  issue  that 
corrects  shortcomings  but  leaves 
intact  the  ability  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department 
Co  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
city.” 


charges  against  the  suspects  were 
initially  forwarded  to  Che  Justice 
Department  by  the  Italian 
authorities.  Italy  has  46  days  to 
complete  its  formal  request,  in- 
cluding detailed  charges  against 
those  being  sought  for  extradi- 
tion. 

After  a suspect's  arrest  in  the 
U.S..  he  is  granted  a hearing,  at 
which  he  may  oppose  extradition. 
The  treaty  further  allows  for  trial 
here  on  American  charges  before 


extradition  to  Italy  for  pro- 
ceedings there. 

Of  the  28  suspects  wanted  in 
the  U.S..  four  are  already  under 
arrest  in  New  York  City,  awaiting 
trial  in  a major  heroin  trafficking 
case  announced  last  April. 

Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  the  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  said  the 
crackdown  holds  "tremendous 
repercussions"  for  criminal  in- 
vestigations in  the  United  States. 


Seattle  eyes  increase 
in  narcotics  workload 


Seattle  Police  Chief  Patrick 
Fitzsimons  has  predicted  that 
next  year  will  be  a time  of 
"dramatic  change  and  new  direc- 
tion" for  his  department's  nar- 
cotics division,  because  of  an  on- 
going investigation  of  large 
amounts  of  opium  coming  into 
the  city. 

Capt.  Laurence  Farrar,  head  of 
the  narcotics  section,  said  detec- 
tives have  intercepted  15  pounds 
of  nearly  pure  opium  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  expect 
to  find  more  as  the  investigation 
continues. 

Investigators  have  discovered 
the  opium  arriving  in  the  area  in 
packages  mailed  from  Thailand, 
where  the  drug  is  produced.  It  is 
being  sent,  probably  through 
interfamily  connections,  to  a 
small  segment  of  Seattle's  Thai 
immigrant  population.  Farrar 
said. 

The  opium  users  are  "fairly 
isolated  in  their  needs  and  use." 
Farrar  said,  and  are  mainly 
middleaged  or  elderly  people  who 
don't  realize  opium  use  is  illegal, 
since  in  Thailand  it  is  an  accep- 
table habit. 

The  police  are  handling  the 


problem  gently,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  stems  from 
cultural  differences.  Farrar  said 
police  are  working  with  communi- 
ty leaders  to  teach  those  receiving 
the  opium  that  the  drug  is  unac- 
ceptable in  this  country, 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  said, 
the  narcotics  division  is  con- 
cerned that  the  problem  could 
grow  to  larger  proportions. 
Opium  is  the  base  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  morphine  and 
heroin,  and  the  West  Coast  has 
long  been  troubled  by  Asian 
gangs  trafficking  in  heroin.  Chief 
Fitzsimons  said  he  is  afraid  that 
such  gangs  may  try  to  muscle  in- 
to the  Seattle  market. 

In  a recent  report  to  Seattle 
MayorCharles  Royer.  Fitzsimons 
said  police  intelligence  "indicates 
that  Asian  gangs  have  perfected  a 
method  for  refining  opium  into 
heroin,  a narcotic  in  great  demand 
in  this  area,  and  will  soon  begin  ef- 
forts to  initiate  younger  persons 
into  its  use." 

Fitzsimons  has  formed  a 
separate  police  unit  to  investigate 
narcotics,  murders,  fraud,  extor- 
tion and  assault  among  Seattle's 
Asian  gangs. 


Fed  crime  insurance 
program  gets  the  axe 


Thousands  of  homes  and 
businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  lost  Federal  crime  in- 
surance protection  under  a 
Reagan  Administration  cost- 
cutting measure  that  went  into  ef- 
fect earlier  this  month. 

The  14-year-old  Federal  Crime 
Insurance  Program  was  designed 
to  provide  insurance  coverage  for 
homeowners  and  businesses  in 
high  crime  areas  who  are  unable 
to  buy  private  company  in- 
surance. 

The  Administration  philosophy 
has  changed  on  this  matter, 
however.  David  Cobb,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration,  said  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  the 
crime  insurance  issue  is  a state 
rather  than  a Federal  problem.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  less  than 
half  of  the  states  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  program. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  in- 
surance has  gone  to  New  York 


State,  and  most  of  it  to  New  York 
City.  New  York  State  Insurance 
Superintendent  James  Corcoran 
has  accused  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration of  discriminating 
against  poor  people  by  dismantl- 
ing the  crime  insurance  program 
while  leaving  intact  the  more  ex- 
pensive Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Program. 

"These  are  rich  people  who 
have  benefited  by  the  Federal 
flood  program."  Corcoran  said. 
"They  put  homes  where  they 
shouldn't  have  put  homes,  on 
Montauk,  in  the  Hamptons.  Their 
insurance  rate  should  be  much 
higher.  But  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration isn’t  going  to  touch 
those  people." 

New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Ivan  Lafayette  said  he  plans  to 
push  to  have  the  State 
Legislature  set  up  an  insurance 
program  at  its  special  session 
later  this  year. 
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People  and  Places 


AFI  names 
honorees 

The  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators has  announced  the 
recipients  of  its  19th  annual 
awards,  to  be  presented  at  the 
association's  annual  conference 
November  1 6 and  1 7 in  Arlington, 
Va. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
vestigator Morton  Dick  was 
named  Financial  Investigator  of 
the  Year  for  his  work  in  the  case 
against  international  oil  trader 
Marc  Rich,  the  largest  and  most 
widely  publicized  tax  fraud  case 
ever  investigated. 

Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration investigator  David 
J.  Michael  was  named  Criminal 
Investigator  of  the  Year.  Michael 


John  Walsh 


Special  Achievement  Awards 
will  be  presented  to  DEA  in- 
vestigator Michael,  Health  and 
Human  Services  Civil  Fraud  Divi- 
sion Director  Eileen  T.  Boyd,  and 
Department  of  Transportation  in- 
vestigator Roy  A.  Redmond. 

John  Walsh,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children,  and  Linda  Otto, 
producer  of  the  NBC-TV  movie 
"Adam,"  will  both  be  presented 
with  Public  Service  Awards  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  missing 
children  and  their  families. 

Rep.  Daniel  E.  Lungren 
{R-Calif.j,  chairman  of  the  House 
GOP  Task  Force  on  Crime  and  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  will  be  presented 
with  a Legislative  Award  for  his 
introduction  and  support  of 
strong  law  enforcement-related 
legislation. 

Gen.  Richard  S.  Beyea  of  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigations will  be  presented 
with  a I.^w  Enforcement  Leader- 
ship Award  for  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove cooperation  between 
government  investigative  agen- 
cies. 

The  General  Investigator  of  the 
Year  award  will  go  to  Vera  F. 
Pringle  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  Colo.,  for  quickly 
and  efficiently  producing  top- 
quality  personnel  for  security  in- 
vestigations. The  l>egal  Award 
will  be  presented  to  John  Jay 
Douglas,  dean  of  the  National  Col- 
lege of  District  Attorneys  in 
Houston. 

One-issue 

politicking 


Rep.  Daniel  E.  Lungren 
used  computerized  electronic 
mail  to  document  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  cocaine  transac- 
tions in  a Detroit  case,  resulting 
in  17  convictions. 


The  murder  of  actress  Sharon 
Tate  by  the  Charles  Maneon  fami- 
ly 15  years  ago  was  the  catalyst 
for  the  launching  of  a political 
career  based  on  a single  issue: 
keeping  killers  in  prison.  The  late 
actress's  mother,  Doris  Tate,  is  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  the 
California  State  Assembly,  and  if 
elected  her  main  goal  is  to  try  to 
stiffen  sentencing  requirements 
for  convicted  killers. 

“What  I want  is  to  do 
something  about  sentencing  the 
people  who  commit  heinous,  bla- 
tant murders  and  then  get  out  in 
five,  seven  years,"  Tate  says.  "I 
contend  that  whatever  the 
sentence  is,  they  should  fill  it.” 

Since  her  daughter’s  murder, 
Tate  has  been  active  in  organiza- 
tions such  as  Parents  of 
Murdered  Children,  and  a leader 
in  efforts  to  keep  several 
notorious  murderers  — including 
members  of  the  Manson  family  — 
behind  bars. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“To  find  it  in  the  budget  will  be  difficult, 
but  we’ll  do  it.’’ 

President  Howard  Runyon 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
on  the  $340,000  settlement  of  a Federal  lawsuit.  (1:2) 


In  1982  she  confronted  her 
daughter's  killer.  Charles  “Tex” 
Watson,  when  he  sought  parole. 
“He  couldn't  even  look  at  me.” 
she  said. 


Conlisk 
dead  at  85 

Funeral  services  were  held 
earlier  this  month  for  former 
Chicago  police  superintendent 
James  B.  Conlisk  Jr,  who  died 
September  29  at  age  85. 

Conlisk,  the  son  of  a police  of- 
ficer, joined  the  Chicago  force  in 
1946.  He  held  the  superintenden- 
cy from  1967  to  1973,  a period  of 
severe  racial  and  political  ten- 
sions in  the  city. 


Conlisk 


After  the  riots  following  the 
April  1968  assassination  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
criticized  Conlisk  for  not  ordering 
his  officers  to  “shoot  to  kill”  ar- 
sonists. 

Conlisk  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  widely  criticized 
behavior  of  his  police  force  during 
the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  when  the 
pobce  used  violent  physical  force 
against  political  protesters.  A 


Presidential  commission  on 
violence  later  termed  the  incident 
a “police  riot.” 

In  1973.  Conlisk  resigned  his 
position  with  the  department  five 
days  after  19  officers  were  found 
guilty  of  extorting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  city 
tavern  owners. 

Until  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  worked  as  assistant  to  James 
B.  Rochford  in  the  investigations 
division  of  the  Bally  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Rochford  is  also  a 
former  Chicago  police  superinten- 
dent. 


Riding 
in  style 

The  newest  addition  to  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol  fleet  is  a 
bit  snazzier  than  your  run-of-the- 
mill  police  cruiser.  It  has  the 
usual  black  and  beige  colors  of  the 
highway  patrol,  but  the  low,  sleek 
lines  of  a 1982  Datsun  280  ZX. 

Trooper  Gary  Glover  stopped 
the  car  in  March  for  speeding,  and 
later  discovered  small  amounts  of 
cocaine  and  marijuana  inside. 
Under  a state  law  that  allows 
police  to  confiscate  cars  used  to 
deliver  drugs,  the  Pinellas-Pasco 
Circuit  Court  approved  a warrant 
to  seize  the  car. 

The  highway  patrol  has  con- 
fiscated a number  of  cars,  but  the 
Datsun  is  the  second  to  be 
transformed  into  a patrol  car,  ac- 
cording to  patrol  Maj.  John 
Russi.  Russi  said  a Pontiac  Trans 
Am  seized  in  South  Florida  about 
a year  ago  now  patrols  the 
highway  around  Ocala. 

Once  tested,  painted  and  outfit- 
ted with  a lightbar,  the  highway 
patrol  returns  the  seized  vehicle 
to  the  trooper  who  first  stopped 
it.  "It's  an  incentive  to  get  the 
guys  to  go  ahead  and  proceed 
with  their  drug  arrests. “ said 
highway  patrol  Lieut.  Earl 
Woody. 

Of  the  snappy  little  Datsun.  he 
said,  "I’m  sure  it’s  going  to  sur- 
prise a lot  of  people." 


Under 

review 


Fifty  representatives  from 
civilian  police  review  boards 
across  the  country  gathered  last 
month  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois in  Chicago  to  share  informa- 
tion and  teach  each  other  how  to 
administer  such  programs.  The 
review  boards  of  Miami,  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  New  York 
were  among  those  represented. 

Cheryl  Grant,  chief  in- 
vestigator for  the  Office  of 
Municipal  Investigation  in  Cin- 
cinnati, said  that  when  a city 
pledges  to  punish  the  misuse  of 
deadly  force,  “the  number  of  in- 
cidents drops  dramatically.” 

Grant,  a former  police  officer, 
said  she  is  often  angered  by  ac- 
cusations that  review  boards  are 
antipolice.  “1  am  not  antipolice.” 
she  told  the  conference  attendees. 
"You  can  be  sympathetic  to 
police  and  their  stress,  but  I don’t 
believe  they  can  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  It  is  such  a 
serious,  awesome  authority  that 
they  have  to  be  made  accoun- 
table." 

Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Fred  Rice  told  the  group  that 
civilian  review  boards  are  “a  no- 
ble experiment,"  but  only  if  they 
are  administered  properly.  "If  we 
are  going  to  succeed  in  policing  a 
democratic  society,  then  we  must 
have  community  input,"  Rice 
said.  "We  must  listen  to  the 
voices  of  agitation.  Their  voices 
are  the  corrective  medicine." 

The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  Community  Relations  Ser- 
vice of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Law  and  Justice  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Honorable 

sergeant 

Houston  Police  Department  Of- 
ficer Lily  M.  Yep  is  the  first  Asian 


Florida  state  trooper  Gary  Glover  and  his  pride  and  joy,  a confiscated  Datsun  280-ZX  that's  been 
converted  for  his  use  with  the  Highway  Petrol.  See  story  above.  SiPeiersburgTtmesphoio 
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female  officer  in  the  department 
to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant. 

Officer  Yep,  33.  is  a seven-year 
veteran  of  the  force.  She  has 
served  in  the  patrol  division,  the 
jail  division,  the  records  division, 
and  the  Houston  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center.  She  is  presently 
assigned  to  the  Investigative 
Operations  Command,  Criminal 
Investigations  Bureau,  Auto 
Theft  Division. 

Other  officers  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  a special  ceremony 
held  last  month  included:  Officer 
Elton  L.  Blanchard  Jr;  Officer 
David  E.  Rieks;  and  Officer  Ken- 
neth R.  Maekcr. 

The  boys 
in  blue 


At  3 P.M..  when  his  patrol  shift 
is  over,  Kansas  City  Police  Officer 
Bob  Jones  will  go  home  and  trade 
in  one  blue  uniform  for  another; 
an  umpire's.  Jones,  generally  an 
ump  for  local  high  school  baseball 
games,  was  drafted  into  the  major 
leagues  for  this  year's  American 
League  championship  series 
because  of  the  strike  by  the  um- 
pire's union. 

'T've  never  belonged  to  a union, 
and  I probably  never  will,”  said 
the  36-year-old  cop.  During  the 
last  umpires’  strike  in  1979,  Jones 
worked  11  games  in  the  big 
leagues. 

In  1972,  when  Missouri  law  dic- 
tated that  an  officer  do 
everything  possible  to  stop  a flee- 
ing felon,  Jones  sent  a bullet  after 
a fleeing  suspect,  stopping  him  — 
literally  — dead  in  his  tracks.  By 
comparison,  making  a judgment 
call  on  a Willie  Wilson  steal  will  be 
easy,  he  says. 

The  pay's  not  too  bad  either. 
Jones  says.  Though  there's  no 
overtime  pay  for  umpire  work, 
nine  innings  of  work  is  worth 
$2,000  these  days. 

At  heart,  Jones  is  a Kansas  City 
Royals'  fan.  But,  he  says,  "when 
you  get  out  there,  you're  only  an 
umpire.  A ball  is  a ball.  To  get 
wrapped  up  in  a prejudice  for  a 
team,  well,  that  just  wouldn't  be 
right,” 

Ruffled 
Angel  wings 

If  the  Guardian  Angels  crime 
prevention  patrol  seems  to  have 
receded  from  public  view  recent- 
ly, there  may  be  a good  reason. 
Recent  reports  of  Guardian  Angel 
activity  in  the  Northwest  in- 
dicates that  the  organization  is 
having  its  share  of  recruiting 
problems. 

The  Seattle  chapter  of  the  na- 
tionwide safety  patrol  group  was 
started  in  January  with  27 
Angels  graduating  from  a three- 
month  training  course.  After  six 
months  of  active  duty,  five  of  the 
Angels  dropped  out.  according  to 
Yolande  Lowery,  the  chapter's 
leader. 


Those  who  left.  Lowery  said, 
did  not  have  the  time  to  walk  the 
twice-weekly  four-hour  patrols,  or 
didn't  have  the  necessary  non- 
violent attitude  required  of  an 
Angel. 

Lowery  said  recruitment  re- 
mains a problem  in  Seattle.  When 
the  second  training  session  began 
last  spring,  160  people  aspired  to 
Angelhood.  This  fall,  only  10  peo- 
ple came  forward  to  be  trained. 

The  recruitment  problem  has 
had  drastic  effects  in  Portland. 
Ore.,  the  first  Guardian  Angels 
chapter  in  the  Northwest. 
Chapter  leader  Lou  Velasquez 
said  his  group  has  shrunk  from  65 
to  32  members  in  a year.  Some 
volunteers  quit  from  boredom, 
and  others  didn't  measure  up.  he 
said. 

"We  have  no  real  solid  way  of 
reaching  the  public  for  ongoing 
recruitment."  he  said.  "You  have 
to  run  it  like  a business  to  keep 
new  members  coming  in." 

On  the  East  Coast,  fledgling 
Guardian  Angels  chapters  have 
often  run  into  fierce  opposition 
from  city  officials  and  police.  In 
Seattle.  Lowery  said  the  police 
have  maintained  a neutral  stance 
towards  the  group. 

"We  have  a posture  of  waiting 
to  see  how  it  works  out,”  said 
Assistant  Police  Chief  Noreen 
Skegen.  So  far,  he  said,  the  pobce 
have  received  no  reports,  positive 
or  negative,  about  the  group,  and 
have  noticed  no  significant  im- 
pact on  crime  from  their  presence. 

"We're  still  very  optimistic,” 
Lowery  said.  "The  Angels  are 
here  to  stay." 

Riding  the 
election  trail 


Five  incumbent  Arizona 
sheriffs  seeking  re-election  next 
month  have  a few  serious  — and  in 
some  cases  colorful  — hurdles  to 
overcome  in  order  to  defeat  their 
opponents. 

Sheriff  Lyman  Peace  of  Gila 
County  has  been  involved  in 
litigation  with  his  deputies,  who 
claim  Peace  told  them  he  saw  God 
wearing  cowboy  boots  on  a moun- 
tain. Peace  admitted  in  court  that 
he  had  talked  with  God  and  had 
felt  the  presence  of  demons  in  his 
office,  and  had  talked  to  a 
sheriff's  sergeant  about  them.  He 
denied  other  claims  that  he  used  a 
flashlight  to  communicate  with 
UFO's  and  that  he  had  hit  an 
undersheriff. 

In  December,  Peace  lost  a 
lawsuit  brought  against  him  by  a 
former  female  deputy,  who  said 
Peace  had  publicly  referred  to  her 
as  "dingbat"  and  "little  girl.” 
The  deputy  won  a $406,000  settle- 
ment  in  the  Federal  sex- 
discrimination  suit. 

Peace,  who  has  been  sheriff 
since  1973.  got  a boost  to  his  cam- 
paign last  summer  when  his 
deputies  seized  three  pick-up 
trucks  full  of  cocaine  with  an 
estimated  value  of  at  least  $146 
million.  Deputies  used  roadblocks 
to  intercept  the  1,680  pounds  of 
cocaine,  the  largest  coke  bust  in 


People  and  Places 


Barred  from 
office? 


Daniel  Grey  is  runniag  hard  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  is  having  a bit  of 
difficulty  hitting  the  campaign  trail.  It  seems  the  small  matter  of  a 
210-year  sentence  for  armed  robbery  has  kept  him  bottled  up  in  prison. 
Undaunted,  Grey  says  be  has  become  a "public  servant"  while  in 
prison.  Wk}«  W(kW  Pnoio 


the  state's  history. 

But  Peace  isn't  the  only  one 
with  troubles.  In  Cochise  County, 
eight-year  Sheriff  Jimmy  Judd  is 
under  scrutiny  for  his  handling  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"the  Miracle  Valley  incident." 

On  October  23, 1982,  Judd  sent 
heavily  armed  deputies  into 
Miracle  Valley  to  serve  warrants 
for  traffic  charges  on  several 
members  of  the  black  Christ 
Miracle  Healing  Center  and 
Church.  The  ensuing  confronta- 
tion left  two  church  members 
dead  and  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict  injured. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  just  last 
month  Judd's  son  Morgan,  21. 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  and 
three  months  imprisonment  for 
the  February  17  armed  robbery  of 
a Tucson  convenience  market. 

Mohave  County  Sheriff  Bill 
Richardson  has  had  long- 
standing problems  with  the  coun- 
ty government  over  budgetary 
matters  and  has  been  feuding  in 
particular  with  the  county  super- 
visor. 

His  department's  reputation 
was  sullied  when  reports  surfaced 
that  his  office  was  allegedly 
wiretapped  in  October.  Former 
deputy  Jerry  S.  Miller,  and  Kim 
D.  Richards,  a communications 
expert  who  had  been  called  in  by 
Miller  to  prove  the  existence  of 


the  wiretaps,  have  been  charged 
in  an  Arizona  warrant  with  com- 
puter fraud  and  fraudulent 
schemes  and  practices.  Both  men 
are  now  fighting  extradition  to 
Arizona  from  Los  Angeles. 

Maricopa  County  Sheriff  Jerry 
Hill,  who  has  been  in  office  eight 
years,  fired  his  chief  deputy  for 
providing  favors  to  the  owner  of 
several  bail-bond  companies  and 
faced  an  internal  audit  that 
disclosed  he  did  not  document  20 
taxpayer-financed  trips  outside 
the  county.  It  was  also  learned 
that  he  received  a monetary  ad- 
vance from  the  county  after  filing 
a request  to  attend  a conference  in 
Silver  City,  N.M.,  that  was  never 
held. 

Hill  is  presently  under  criminal 
and  civil  investigation  by  the 
Maricopa  County  attorney's  of- 
fice for  allegedly  misusing  county 
credit  cards  and  property. 

New  Mexico  drunken-driving 
charges  were  dropped  last  month 
against  Apache  County  Sheriff 
Art  Lee  because  friends  per- 
suaded New  Mexico  authorities 
that  it  would  damage  his  career, 
according  to  a copyrighted  story 
published  August  29  in  the  Nava- 
jo Times.  Lee,  who  has  been 
sheriff  for  12  years,  confirmed  he 
was  arrested  but  said  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  justiHed  and  did  not 
know  friends  had  intervened  on 
his  behalf. 
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China  diary: 


Crown-colony  corruption  takes  a royal  beating 


Matt  Rodri^es  of  the  Chicago  police  joins  Hong  Kong  corruption 
fighter  Gerald  D.  Harknett  atop  the  ICAC  boUding.  R.h.  wvtl 


By  Dick  Ward 
and  Matt  Rodriguez 

HONG  KONG  - Thelastof  the 
British  colonies,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  turned  over  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  1997,  is 
an  "open”  port,  where  there  are 
probably  more  international 
banks  than  in  any  city  in  the 
work).  Hong  Kong's  reputation 
for  corruption,  and  as  a city  open 
for  more  things  than  trade,  was 
well  deserved  through  much  of  its 
history.  In  recent  years  the  col- 
onial government  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  both  public 
and  private  corruption,  end  the 
success  of  such  efforts  is  due 
largely  to  the  work  of  the  In- 
dependent Commission  Against 
Corruption  (ICAC),  which  was 
established  in  1974. 

The  ICAC  operates  in- 
dependently. although  many  of 
the  1,200  individuals  who  work  in 
this  agency  have  police 
backgrounds.  Many  of  them  have 
served  either  in  the  British  Crown 
Colony,  or  have  been  recruited 
directly  from  England.  The  agen- 
cy employs  approximately  700  in- 
dividuals in  its  operations  sec- 
tion. most  of  whom  are  in- 
vestigators. and  most  of  whom 
were  bom  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Director  of  Operations  for 
ICAC,  Gerald  D.  Harknett,  a 
robust  former  Crown  Colony 
Police  Administrator,  has  served 
Hong  Kong  for  more  than  35 
years,  and  has  watched  it  grow 
from  a small  port  to  one  of  the  ma- 
jor shipping  and  container  ports 
in  the  world.  He  is  modest  about 
the  accomplishments  of  his  agen- 
cy. but  anyone  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  governmental  and 
private  corruption  cannot  help 
but  be  amazed  at  just  how  much 
this  agency  has  accomplished  in 
its  relatively  short  existence. 

"We  receive  about  200  corrup- 
tion complaints  a month," 


Harknett  said,  “and  they  general- 
ly fall  into  one  of  the  following 
three  categories;  allegations  of 
corruption  by  police  officers; 
allegations  of  corruption  by  other 
governmental  officials,  and 
allegations  of  corruptions  by  in- 
dividuals active  in  the  private  and 
business  sector.” 

In  1983  the  agency  handled 
more  than  1,000  investigations 
and  instituted  prosecution 
against  466  individuals.  In  recent 
years,  the  number  of  complaints 
against  police  officers  has  de- 
clined as  the  number  of  investiga- 
tions against  individuals  in  the 
private  sector  has  increased. 

The  ICAC  is  vested  with  unique 
investigative  powers,  and 
operates  out  of  its  own  facilities, 
which  include  a modem  jail  facili- 
ty on  the  uppermost  floor. 
Suspects  may  be  held  up  to  48 
hours  for  investigative  purposes, 
and  longer  if  a magistrate  ap- 
proves the  detention  order.  The 
sweeping  powers  of  ICAC  include 
the  ability  to  review  financial 
records,  to  require  an  individual 
to  explain  his  or  her  sources  of  in- 
come if  their  life  style  appears  to 
be  above  their  salary  level,  end  to 
require  an  individual  to  provide 
information  about  their  financial 
activities,  or  the  activities  of 
associates.  Stiff  jail  sentences  of 
up  to  one  year  can  and  have  been 
used  to  encourage  individuals  to 
cooperate. 

The  types  of  cases  handled  by 
this  unit  vary,  and  the  ICAC  can 
initiate  an  investigation  in  any 
case  where  corruption  is  or  might 
be  involved.  Harknett  pointed 
out  that  in  a recent  case  involving 
the  Royal  Hong  Kong  Police,  an 
ex-police  officer  was  found  to  be 
the  operator  of  an  illegal  gambl- 
ing den  in  the  city.  Two  police  of- 
ficers of  the  uniform  branch  con- 
spired with  the  former  police  of- 
ficer to  offer  a bribe  to  two 


members  of  a special  squad  charg- 
ed with  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing gambling  laws.  The  matter 
was  reported  to  the  ICAC  and, 
utilizing  sophisticated 
surveillance  techniques  and 
equipment,  the  individuals  were 
arrested  for  bribery  and  ultimate- 
ly sentenced  to  six  months  im- 
prisonment. 

The  investigative  activities  of 
the  agency  are  not  limited  to 
Hong  Kong,  largely  because 
many  of  the  individuals  involved 
are  likely  to  conduct  their  illegal 
activities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  one  case,  the  ICAC  in- 
vestigators followed  a govern- 
ment official  halfway  around  the 
world  to  observe  him  accepting  a 
bribe  in  a gambling  casino  in  Las 
Vegas.  At  the  time,  the  laws  of 
Hong  Kong  did  not  enable  the 
Government  to  arrest  for  bribery 
of  an  official  outside  the  Colony. 
The  law  now  provides  sanctions 
which  make  it  a violation  to  bribe 
a public  official  even  outside  of 
the  territory  of  Hong  Kong. 

Commissioner  P.  B.  Williams, 
who  has  overall  responsibility  for 
the  Independent  Commission 
Against  Corruption,  points  out 
that  the  activities  of  his  agency 
have  had  a positive  affect  in 
reducing  corruption  at  all  levels 
within  the  colony.  The  fact  that 
the  agency  is  independent  gives  it 
a tremendous  amount  of  freedom. 


Communications  failures  can 
mean  trouble  for  police  officers. 
Last  month,  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police  learned  the  hard 
way  that  they  can  also  be  fatal. 

Transit  Police  Officer  Irma 
Lozada  was  fatally  shot  on 
September  21  in  Brooklyn  after 
she  and  her  partner  split  up  to 
chase  a suspected  chain-snatcher 
who  fled  from  a subway  station. 
Though  Lozada  had  the  team’s 
portable  radio,  police  officials 
said  she  did  not  make  contact 
with  the  department,  and  her 
body  was  not  found  until  three 
hours  after  she  had  been  shot  in 
the  head.  She  was  the  first  female 
police  officer  ever  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  in  New  York  City. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Transit 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion blamed  her  death  in  part  on 
what  they  say  is  an  inadequate, 
antiquated  radio  communica- 
tions system,  which  only  works 
reliably  in  the  subway,  not  above 
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However,  he  also  pointed  out  that 
there  is  an  advisory  panel,  which 
includes  citizens,  which  reviews 
the  activities  of  ICAC  to  insure 
the  agency  is  not  abusing  its  uni- 
que powers. 

Harknett.  who  said  that  corrup- 
tion in  any  city  can  be  pervasive, 
asserted  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  develop  a strong  anti- 
corruption  unit,  which  does  not 
have  political  ties,  and  which  can 
follow  up  investigations  in  any 


ground. 

The  communications  has 
frustrated  New  York  transit 
police  officers  frequently  in  re- 
cent months.  In  einother  incident 
this  fall,  a transit  police  officer 
trying  to  arrest  six  armed  robbery 
suspects  was  forced  to  use  a pay 
telephone  and  call  the  911 
emergency  number  for  assistance 
because  his  portable  radio  was 
unable  to  transmit  his  requests, 
police  officials  said. 

The  officer,  Dorian  Gregoire, 
said  the  situation  was  not  uncom- 
mon. "I  was  calling  on  my  radio 
and  nothing  was  happening,”  he 
said.  "That  happens  down  here  a 
lot.  You  hit  a dead  spot  and  that's 
it." 

In  response  to  these  and  other 
recent  incidents,  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  announced  new  police  com- 
munications procedures  this 
month  that  may  reduce  the 
chances  of  transit  police  officers 
being  caught  above  ground  and 
incommunicado. 

The  directive  requires  transit 
police  officers  to  notify  their  com- 
munications unit  promptly 
"when  taking  action  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  transit  system  or 
the  capabilities  of  their  com- 
munication system." 

In  turn,  the  transit  police  com- 
munications units  should  notify 
the  city  police  "of  all  serious  In- 
cidents in  progress"  outside  the 
transit  system. 


sector  of  the  community. 

(Richard  H.  Ward  is  vice 
chancellor  for  administration  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  Matt  Rodriguez  is  depu- 
ty superintendent,  technical  ser- 
vices, of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  They  spent  four 
weeks  in  the  Far  East  this  sum- 
mer as  part  of  an  American  study 
group  sponsored  by  the 
Eisenhower  Foundation.} 


In  situations  where  transit  of- 
ficers "cannot  be  located  or  im- 
mediately contacted  via  portable 
radio,”  Ward  said,  the  district 
transit  police  supervisor  as  well 
as  the  communications  unit  must 
be  notified. 

The  directive  spelled  out 
specific  steps  for  dealing  with 
such  situations  and  said  ranking 
transit  and  city  police  com- 
manders should  "respond  to  the 
scene  and  conduct  a joint  search 
until  the  officer  is  located." 

William  McKechnie,  president 
of  the  Transit  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association,  ap- 
proved of  the  new  procedures,  but 
said  they  did  not  answer  the  need 
of  the  transit  police  for  "a  reliable 
and  functional  radio  system." 

lACP  settles 
DoJ  lawsuit 
for  $340,000 

CoDtinued  from  Page  1 
the  lACP  etaff  and  the  organiza- 
tion's Board  of  Officers  has  been 
"taking  a strong  look  at  its 
methods  of  handling  grant  ap- 
plications and  administration," 
and  has  "added  a stricter  set  of 
checks  and  balances. 

"I’m  not  saying  our  procedures 
weren't  good,"  Runyon  said,  "but 
we  want  to  improve  on  them  even 
further." 
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Static  flies  as  radio  failures 
lead  to  NY  transit  officer's  death 
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Reagan,  Mondale 
skirt  crime  issues 


In  this  1982  photograph.  President  Reagan  announces  a crackdown  on  organized  crime  in  America.  With 
him  are  (1.  to  r.):  FBI  Director  William  Webster,  Presidential  Counsellor  Edwin  Meese  3d  and  Attorney 
General  William  FrenchSmitb.  WidBWwMPnoio 


Continued  from  Page  1 
less  than  three  inches  long.  "This 
is  where  most  of  the  bloodshed  oc- 
curs." Mondale  said,  "and  it  is 
there  that  we  need  tough  new 
standards." 

Mondale,  who  as  a Senator 
voted  for  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act,  is  on  record  as  opposing  the 
regulation  of  rifles,  shotguns  and 
handguns  other  than  the  snub- 
jQosed  variety. 

t Further  insight  into  the 
emocratic  ticket's  stand  on  this 
issue  can  be  had  from  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  Geraldine 
Ferraro,  who  was  a co-sponsor  of 
the  Biaggi  armor-piercing  bullet 
bill,  which  was  recently  buried  in 
the  House.  She  has  twice  received 
Congressional  campaign  con- 
tributions from  the  Handgun 
Control  political  action  commit- 
tee. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political 
fence.  President  Reagan's  record 
is  one  of  staunchly  defending  the 
"right  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms."  Reagan,  who  in  1983  was 
the  first  sitting  President  ever  to 
address  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  tends 
to  agree  with  the  NRA  that 
legislative  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  the  criminal  use 
of  firearms,  rather  than  against 
the  firearms  themselves. 

In  this  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent urged  the  1983  NRA  gather- 
ing to  support  "our  efforts  for  a 


minimum  mandatory  term  ot  tive 
years  imprisonment  for  the  use  of 
armor-piercing  bullets,  cop-killer 
bullets,  during  a Federal  crime  of 
violence."  Indeed,  Reagan's  ef- 
forts to  cultivate  NRA  support 
for  the  compromise  armor- 
piercing bullet  bill,  known  as  the 
Brooks-Thurmond  bill,  earned 
him  the  praise  of  Rep.  Mario 
Biaggi.  who  had  introduced  the 
original  bill  on  the  subject. 

Drug  Enforcement 

One  of  the  first  significant  men- 
tions of  any  crime-control  issue 
during  the  general  election  cam- 
paign came  just  three  weeks  ago. 
when  former  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  blasted  the  Reagan  Admini- 
stration's record  on  drug  enforce- 
ment. 

During  a campaign  appearance 
on  Capitol  Hill,  Mondale  accused 
the  Administration  of  "failing  to 
match  tough  talk  with  tough  ac- 
tion," and  offered  his  own  pro- 
posals for  fighting  drug  traffick- 
ing, including  the  use  of  the 
military  to  detect  and  intercept 
drug  smugglers. 

Reagan,  the  Democrat  charged, 
indulged  in  tough-sounding 
rhetoric  on  the  drug  issue  yet  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  2,000 
agents  from  the  Customs  Service 
as  an  economy  measure. 

"To  win  the  war  on  narcotics." 
Mondale  said,  "we  need  an  all-out 
effort-  This  Administration 


hasn't  done  it." 

Mondale  also  backed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a "drug  czar"  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  the 
Federal  anti-drug  effort.  Such  a 
proposal  was  included  in  a com- 
prehensive crime  control  measure 
last  year,  and  was  vetoed  by 
President  Reagan. 

The  Reagan  forces,  on  the  other 
hand,  accused  Mondale  of  being 
"totally  unaware  of  what's  been 
going  on  in  this  Administration." 
Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  said  that  anti-drug 
measures  among  the  dozen 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  this 
area  had  "never  seen  better 
cooperation  than  there  is  now." 

During  the  four  years  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  the 
White  House  likes  to  point  out, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion was  brought  into  the  fight 
against  drugs  for  the  first  time  in 


the  agency's  history.  The  South 
Florida  Task  Force  was  created  to 
tackle  the  flood  tide  of  narcotics 
coming  into  that  re^on  of  the 
country,  and  similar  task  forces 
were  put  in  place  in  other  areas  as 
well. 

The  past  four  years  have  also 
seen  the  creation  of  the  National 
Narcotics  Border  Interdiction 
System  and  the  Organized  Crime 
Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force 
Program. 

The  Attorney  General 

For  most  of  1984,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  been  stymied 
in  its  efforts  to  win  approval  for  a 
replacement  for  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith, 
who  announced  his  intentions  to 
return  to  private  life.  Reagan's 
choice.  Presidential  Counsellor 
Edwin  Meese  3d,  provoked  a 
hailstorm  of  resistance  from 


various  quarters  and  the  telling 
blow  that  waylaid  Meese's 
nomination  until  now  was  the  pro- 
bing inquiries  of  Sen.  Howard 
Metzenbaum  ID. -Ohio)  during 
Senate  confirmation  hearings. 

The  revelations  that  came  from 
the  hearings  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a special  Federal  pro- 
secutor to  look  into  Meese's  finan- 
cial affairs  and  whether  he  had 
violated  Federal  laws  regarding 
appointments  to  Government 
positions.  Prosecutor  Jacob  Stein 
last  month  gave  Meese  a clean 
legal  bill  of  health,  although  he 
made  no  comment  as  to  ethical 
questions  that  might  have  been 
raised. 

President  Reagan,  who  describ- 
ed Meese  as  "a  person  whose  life 
and  experience  reflect  a profound 
commitment  to  the  improvement 
of  our  justice  system,"  has  said 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Field  narrows  as  lACP  elections  near  the  wire 


I t’s  election  time  once  again  for 
the  International  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs,  and  this  year's  con- 
tests may  hold  a few  surprises. 

For  the  second  time  in  lACP 
history  — indeed,  for  the  second 
year  in  a row  — the  incumbent 
first  vice  president  is  being 
challenged.  Last  year's  incum- 
bent, Chief  Thomas  Sardino  of 
Syracuse.  N.Y..  emerged  vic- 
torious in  the  contest.  This  year's 
incumbent.  Chief  John  Norton  of 
the  California  State  Police,  is  be- 
ing challenged  by  Chief  Larry  G. 
Vardell  of  Williamsburg.  Va. 
Vardell.  who  last  year  made  a se- 
cond unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
sixth  vice  president's  chair,  says 
he  decided  to  run  for  first  vice 
president  not  just  to  get  himself 
into  office,  but  to  unseat  Norton. 

.lust  a few  weeks  before  the  an- 
nual conference,  the  field  of  con- 
testants in  the  race  for  sixth  vice 
president  shrank  from  four  to 
three.  Chief  Kenneth  Madejczyk 
of  Grandville.  Mich.,  withdrew 
his  candidacy,  leaving  Chiefs  Lee 
P.  Brown  of  Houston.  Harlin 
McEwen  of  Cayuga  Heights, 
N.Y.,  and  William  Brierley  of 
Newark.  Del.,  to  fight  it  out. 
lACP  insiders  are  predicting  a 
close  match  between  the  three, 
with  a three-way  run-off  almost 
certain  to  occur  at  the  finish  line. 

What  follows  is  a series  of  pro- 
files of  the  candidates. 


Chief  John  J.  Norton 
First  Vice  President 

Chief  Norton  took  over  the 
California  State  Police  on 
January  3.  1983.  following  an 
II -year  stint  as  police  chief  of 
Foster  City,  Calif. 

He  has  held  many  positions  in 
law  enforcement,  serving  with  the 
San  Jose  and  San  Francisco 
Police  Departments,  as  a special 
agent  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  as  director  of 
law  enforcement  for  the  state  of 
Montana. 

He  is  past  president  of  the 
California  Police  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion. the  California  Peace  Officers 
Association  and  the  San  Mateo 
County  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion. He  served  as  Human  Rela- 
tions Commissioner  of  San  Mateo 
County  for  six  years,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Security  Liason  Group  and 
the  Society  of  Former  FBI 
Agents. 

He  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  San  Jose  State 
University  and  his  Master's  in 
Public  Administration  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. He  also  holds  a California 
Police  Executive  Certificate. 

Repeated  attempts  to  reach 
Chief  Norton  for  comments  on  his 
I ACP  candidacy  proved  fruitless. 

Chief  Larry  G.  Vardell 
First  Vice  President 

Chief  Vardell  began  his  career 
in  1959  as  a patrol  officer  with  the 
Metro-Dade.  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  ranks  to  become  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Police 
Director  in  1967.  In  1975  he  step- 


ped into  the  position  he  nov 
holds,  as  chief  of  the 
Williamsburg.  Va..  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  agency's  31  sworn  of- 
ficers serve  a community  of 
10.000  residents  as  well  as  a cons- 
tant stream  of  tourists. 


Vardell 


Vardell  believes  he  is  qualified 
for  the  position  of  first  vice  presi- 
dent because  of  his  "great  sen- 
sitivity to  the  lACP 
membership.”  And  he  believes 
that  the  membership  would 
prefer  him  to  incumbent  John 
Norton  of  the  California  State 
Police. 

"1  am  running  against  Norton 
because  1 have  not  been  happy 
with  his  voting  record  in  the  past 
few  years,"  Vardell  said.  "He  has 
not  been  responsive  to  the  desires 
of  the  membership." 

Specifically.  Vardell  said  Nor- 
ton had  voted  against  several  pro- 
positions that  would  have  reduc- 
ed I ACP  spending,  and  also  voted 
against  the  official  position  of 
lACP  on  the  law  enforcement  ac- 
creditation issue. 

In  addition.  Vardell  said,  there 
have  been  rumors  that  Norton 
may  he  relieved  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  California  State  Police 
in  November.  "This  is  a critical 
issue,"  Vardell  said,  "because  one 
of  the  prerequisites  to  election  to 
the  Board  of  Officers  is  a stable 
position  in  a law  enforcement  job. 
As  it  stands,  Norton  could  be 
elected  to  first  vice  president  and 
then  go  home  and  be  fired.  His 
tenure  is  in  jeopardy." 

Vardell  said  he  also  objects  to 
what  he  called  an  attempted 
"coup"  on  Norton's  part,  Vardell 
said  Norton  tried  to  use  the  recent 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation 
of  lACP  as  an  excuse  to  oust  a 
member  of  the  I ACP  staff  in  order 
to  take  that  staff  member's  place. 

Chief  William  Brierley 
Sixth  Vice  President 

Chief  Brierley.  who  has  spent 
his  entire  career  with  the  Newark, 
Del.,  Police  Department,  started 
as  a patrol  officer  in  1955  and 
became  police  chief  in  1970.  His 
65  sworn  officers  serve  38,000 
residents. 

Brierley  says  he  has  been  in- 
volved in  about  7,000  arrests  in 
his  career,  the  majority  of  them 
felony  arrests.  He  has  served  on 
40  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice-related  committees 


statewide  and  nationally,  as  well 
as  on  eight  standing  lACP  com- 
mittees. He  is  immediate  past 
General  Chairman  ofSACOP,  the 
lACP's  Division  of  State 
Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  he  holds  a seat  of  the  lACP 
Board  of  Officers  and  Executive 
Committee. 


Briefly 


"It  disturbs  me  that  lACP  of- 
ficers often  cast  their  votes 
without  consulting  the  member- 
ship." Brierley  said.  "I  am  in- 
terested in  representation  with  in- 
put from  the  membership. ...  I 
am  not  running  to  satisfy  my  ego 
or  for  the  prestige.  I'm  totally 
committed  to  tackling  some  of  the 
critical  issues  that  will  face  law 
enforcement  in  the  future.” 
Brierley  said  he  is  pleased  that 
several  candidates  have  entered 
the  race  for  sixth  vice  president. 
"The  more  candidates,  the  more 
issues  are  forced  to  the 
forefront."  he  said. 

"We're  all  friends."  Brierley 
said  of  his  opponents.  "We're 
each  conducting  a very  credible 
campaign.  There  won’t  be  any 
cheap  shots  or  backslinging. 
We're  all  true  professionals  and  I 
have  a deep  abiding  respect  for 
both  Chief  Brown  and  Chief 
McEwen.  Whoever  wins  will  be  a 
good  representative  of  the 
lACP." 

Chief  Lee  P.  Brown 
Sixth  Vice  President 

Chief  Brown  began  his  law  en- 
forcement career  as  a patrolman 
with  the  San  Jose  Police  Depart- 
ment in  California.  In  1975  he 
became  the  first  black  sheriff  of 
Multnomah  County.  Ore.,  and 
later  served  as  that  county’s 
Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Ser- 
vices. In  1978  he  became  public 
safety  commissioner  in  Atlanta, 
and  in  1982  was  drafted  to  head 
the  Houston  Police  Department. 

Brown  also  boasts  an  extensive 
academic  background.  He  was 
director  of  the  administration  of 
justice  program  at  Portland,  Ore.. 
State  University  from  1968  to 
1972.  He  holds  a master's  degree 
and  a doctorate  in  criminology 
from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  as  well  as  a master's 
degree  in  sociology  from  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  San  Jose. 

If  elected.  Brown  said  he  would 
try  to  strengthen  and  unify  the 
I ACP  voice  in  law  enforcement. 


Madejczyk  sacrifices  candidacy 
to  run  ‘issues’  campaign 


At  the  last  moment.  Chief 
Kenneth  Madejczyk  of  Grand- 
ville, Mich.,  withdrew  his  can- 
didacy for  the  position  of  sixth 
vice  president  of  the  lACP.  In 
a telephone  interview  two 
weeks  before  the 
organization's  annual  con- 
ference, Madejczyk  explained 
his  reasons  for  withdrawing. 

"In  a year  with  four  can- 
didates for  sixth  vice  presi- 
dent, when  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  one  would  get  a clear  ma- 
jority without  a run-off  vote,  I 
could  see  no  useful  purpose  in 
.splitting  up  the  votes  further," 
Madejczyk  said.  “Of  the  four 
candidates,  I think  two  — 
Chiefs  Brown  and  Brierley  — 
are  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  to  serve  as  sixth  vice 
president.  The  membership 
will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  among  the 
three  remaining  candidates." 

Another  factor  influencing 
his  decision  to  withdraw  was  a 
major  "campaign  of  issues” 
organized  by  the  state  of 
Michigan  for  the  I ACP  con- 
ference. 

“Michigan  will  be  con- 
ducting a campaign  of  issues, 
with  printed  material  and 
discussions  raising  .some 
specific  issues  we  feel  are  im- 
portant." Madejczyk  said.  "I 
feel  we  will  get  more  attention 
and  objective  review  of  the 
positions  we  plan  to  take 


Brown 

"I  ACP  has  to  be  a strong  voice  for 
all  aspects  of  law  enforcement." 
he  said.  "I  am  seeking  unity  in 
law  enforcement:  lACP  should  be 
the  vehicle  for  accomplishing 
that." 

Specifically,  Brown  said  he 
would  like  to  see  lACP  become 
more  international,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  narcotics  control. 
"lACP  should  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  forging  drug  enforce- 
ment policy,"  he  said. 

Brown  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Organization  for 
Black  Law  Enforcement  E.x- 
ecutives,  the  major  city  chiefs 
group  within  lACP.  the  Police 


without  a state  candidate  tor 
lACP  office.  We  don't  want 
our  materials  to  be  viewed  as 
campaign  literature,  for  exam- 
ple." 

Madejczyk  said  that  some  of 
the  issues  the  Michigan  police 
administrators  are  planning  to 
raise  at  the  conference  are:  the 
proposed  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  positions  of  fifth 
and  sixth  vice  president:  the 
recent  settlement  of  the  grand 
jury  investigation  of  lACP: 
the  question  of  whether  more 
than  one  officer  from  a state 
should  serve  at  the  same  time 
on  the  Board  of  Officers,  and 
whether  past  presidents 
should  continue  to  hold  seats 
on  the  Board  of  Officers. 

"U’s  time  that  the  lACP 
members  at  the  annual  con- 
ference dealt  with  the  issues, 
instead  of  just  electing  some- 
one to  office."  he  said.  "We 
need  to  have  a more  active  and 
informed  membership.” 

Madejczyk,  who  last  year 
was  defeated  in  a hid  to  unseat 
incumbent  Chief  Thomas  Sar- 
dino from  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent's chair,  said  he  has  no 
plans  for  running  for  office 
again  in  the  future. 

"Promoting  the  role  of  an  ac- 
tive membership  in  all  the 
states  is  more  important  than 
one  person  occupying  an 
honorary  position."  he  said. 


Execiitive  Research  Forum,  and 
the  state  police  chiefs  associa- 
tions in  Colorado.  Texas  and 
Oregon. 

Chief  Harlin  R.  McEwen 
Sixth  Vice  President 

Chief  McEwen,  46.  began  his 
policing  career  in  his  hometown  of 
Waverly.  N.Y..  and  also  served 


McElweo 

with  the  Tioga  County  Sheriff's 
Department  before  joining  the 
Cayuga  Heights  Police  Depart- 
ment some  20  years  ago.  He  has 
been  chief  of  the  small  Cayuga 
Heights  department  for  the  last 
12  years, 

McEwen  is  the  immediate  past 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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Campaign  ’84  and  the  Court  ‘death-watch’ 


"The  People’s  Court"  may  be 
popular  television  fare,  but  don't 
expect  to  see  a Federal  trial  on  the 
home  screen  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  recently  decided  that  the 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


"alleged  public  benefits"  of  a 
televised  trial  are  outweighed  by 
the  risk  of  potentially  adverse 
psychological  effects  on  jurors, 
lawyers  and  witnesses,  which 
could  encourage  either  histrionics 
(presumably  on  the  part  of 
lawyers)  or  inhibitions 
(presumably  on  the  part  of  a 
witness). 

The  Judicial  Conference's  deci- 
sion should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
those  who  know  of  the  Chief 
Justice’s  long-held  antipathy  to 
cameras  in  the  courtroom.  When 
asked  a few  years  ago  what  was 
the  first  event  likely  to  be  tele- 
vised from  inside  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  building, 
the  Chief  Justice  is  said  to  have 
tersely  replied  "My  funeral." 


The  Reagan  Court?  The  Mondele 
Court?  Nobody’s  Court? 

Speaking  of  funerals,  as  the 
1984  Presidential  election  race 
heats  up.  the  usual  press  death- 
watch  has  begun  to  see  which  of 
the  senior  members  of  our 
nation's  highest  court  will  drop 
dead  first  and  allow  either  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  or  former 
Vice-President  Walter  Mondale 
to  appoint  a Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  thereby  (so  the  theory 
goes)  reshape  the  decision- 
making philosophy  of  the  Court. 

Has  anyone  ever  considered 
how  the  poor  senior  Justices  must 
feel,  listening  to  the  radio  in  the 
morning  while  shaving  and  hear- 
ing all  of  this  speculation  as  to 
when  they  will  appear  before  the 
Highest  of  All  Courts?  Have  Fritz 
and  Ron  considered  that  they 
might  not  get  to  appoint  anyone, 
no  matter  who  wins  the  election? 
Don’t  forget  that  the  senior 
justices  outlived  the  Jimmy 
Carter  presidency  and  the  only 
reason  President  Reagan  got  to 
appoint  Sandra  Day  O’Connor 
was  because  one  of  the  younger 
and  more  robust  justices,  Potter 
Stewart,  decided  to  retire  early  to 
pursue  other  interests. 

And  where  is  it  written  that  a 
President  gets  exactly  the  type  of 
Justice  he  wants  when  he  ap- 
points what  someone  he  thinks  is 


A rare  peek  at 
crime  in  the  USSR 


While  the  crime  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  dropping,  if  only 
in  small  increments,  it’s  rising  in 
the  Soviet  Union  What's  more  — 
and  most  surprising  — the 
Soviet's  top  policeman  admits  it. 

In  an  astonishing  reversal  of 
the  usual  Soviet  secrecy  about  its 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


criminal  justice  system,  the  coun- 
try’s Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Vitali  V.  Fedorchuk.  gave  an  in- 
terview about  crime  in  an  August 
issue  of  Literary  Gazette,  the 
Writers'  Union  weekly.  His 
disclosures  were  hardly  as  ex- 
haustive as  the  FBI’s  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  but  Fedorchuk 
told  much  about  crime,  corrup- 
tion and  police  inefficiency  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Among  the  revelations  were 
that  drug  addicts,  primarily 
alcoholics,  commit  a majority  of 
the  crimes  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  15-  and  16-year-olds  are 
most  prone  to  criminal  behavior. 
Fedorchuk  also  indicated  that 
embezzlement  and  theft  of  state 
property  — which  are  very  serious 
crimes  in  a Communist  country  — 
are  rampant.  As  an  example  of  the 
problem's  gravity,  he  noted  that 
while  the  number  of  private 
automobiles  has  nearly  tripled  in 


the  last  seven  years,  the  amount 
of  gasoline  sold  through  the  state 
network  has  gone  up  only  1 20  per- 
cent. He  implied  that  more  than 
half  of  the  new  drivers  were  get- 
ting their  gas  on  the  black  market 
from  criminals  who  stole  it  from 
the  state. 

In  the  Rostov  area,  he  said,  one 
gang  stole  200  tons  of  fuel  from 
the  state  for  black-market  sale. 
And  over  a two-week  period  near 
Kiev,  police  arrested  120  truck 
drivers  who  had  sold  nine  tons  of 
gas  on  the  black  market.  In 
Moscow,  he  said.  40  percent  of  all 
trucks  have  broken  odometers  so 
that  the  driver  can  sell  his  truck's 
gas  and  claim  he  used  it  on  the 
job.  “As  you  can  see."  Fedorchuk 
told  the  newspaper,  ‘‘the  scale 
and  forms  of  embezzling  are 
great." 

Other  types  of  theft  from  the 
state  are  common,  too.  Fedorchuk 
said  that  32  citizens  of  one  village 
stole  $100,000  worth  of  goods 
from  a parked,  unguarded  train. 
Sometimes  the  thieves  are  per- 
sons in  high  positions.  "Among 
those  responsible  for  embezzle- 
ment and  other  serious  crimes  are 
the  bosses  of  various  enterprises, 
organizations,  collective  farms, 
and  state  farms."  the  minister 
said. 

It  has  long  been  known  that 
alcoholism  is  a considerable  prob- 
lem in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Fedor- 
chuk admitted  as  much  by  saying 
that  more  than  half  of  all  common 
Continued  on  Page  16 


President  Reagan  (3d  from  right)  joins  the  members  of  the  Court  he  hopes  to  reshape  during  a second  term 
in  office.  Seated  (I.  to  r.):  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall.  Justice  William  Brennan,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  President  Reagan,  Justice  Byron  White  and  Justice  Harry  Blackmun.  Standing  |l.  to  r.):  Justice 
John  Paul  Stevens,  Justice  Lewis  Powell,  Justice  William  Rehnquist  and  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 


a conservative  or  a liberal?  Ask 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  appointed 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
1902  to  follow  the  "walk  softly, 
but  carry  a big  stick"  philosophy, 
but  who  later  said  of  the  Magnifi- 
cent Yankee.  "I  could  carve  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  with  more 
backbone  out  of  a banana!" 

Or  ask  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
who  in  his  search  for  a conser- 
vative Chief  Justice  to  lead  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  right  ap- 
pointed Earl  Warren,  one  of  the 


architects  of  the  internment  of 
Japanese-Americans  in  California 
during  World  War  11.  Warren  sur- 
prised the  old  soldier  by  being  one 
of  the  more  liberal  Justices  of  the 
modern  era. 

Once  a Justice  enters  the  mar- 
ble sanctuary  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (with  the 
comfort  and  security  of  a lifetime 
appointment)  a transformation 
often  takes  place;  conservatives 
become  liberals,  liberals  become 
conservatives,  moderates  become 


radicals  and  radicals  head  for  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

Messrs.  Mondale  and  Reagan 
would  do  well  not  to  begin  licking 
their  chops  just  yet.  The  Chief 
Justice  (age  77),  Justice  Marshall 
(age  76),  Justice  Blackmun  (age 
76)  and  Justice  Brennan  (age  78) 
may  choose  not  to  die  or  retire 
merely  to  suit  Presidential  conve- 
nience. And  if.  by  chance,  a new 
Supreme  Court  Justice  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  next  four  years,  the 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Flashback 


1961:  All 
fired  up 


Policemen  in  Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  don  riremen’a  jacketo  kept  in  their 
patrol  car  at  a simulated  blaze,  as  part  of  a demonstration  of  an 
integrated  public  safety  service.  Sunnyvale,  which  still  uses  the 
public  safety  approach,  adopted  the  format  as  a money-saving 
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The  immorality 
of  morality 


■t'Wi? 

Time  to  wake  up  to 
sex-abuse  nightmares 


By  “evelyn" 

It  is  time  we  realized  that  anti- 
prostitution drives  are  costly,  futile,  im- 
moral acts  disguised  as  moral  activity. 
We  should  not  find  an  alibi  for  the  life  of  a 
prostitute.  We  must  not  find  an  alibi  fora 
society  that  pretends  morabty  while  ac- 
ting as  an  accomplice  to  moral  bondage. 
Typical  of  this  are  blue  films  and  girls  in- 
viting business  piped  legally  into  our 
homes  via  subscriber-paid  TV.  Nothing 
can  point  up  our  moral  duplicity  or  render 
our  moral  outrage  impotent  as  clearly  as 
that. 

Sexually  explicit  pictures  cost  Vanessa 
Williams  her  crown  as  Miss  America. 
Free  moral  enterprise  allowed  the  sale  of 
those  same  pictures.  Another  set  of  pic- 
tures of  Ms.  Williams,  this  time  including 
the  use  of  whips  and  chains,  is  to  be 
published.  People  throughout  the  United 
States  will  drool  all  the  way  to  news- 
stands, legitimizing  those  pictures  with 
moral  curiosity.  To  suggest  that  buying 
the  magazine  containing  the  nude  pic- 
tures of  our  ex-Miss  America  is  further- 
ing the  cause  of  porno  would  make  those 
same  moral  citizens  bristle  with  indigna- 
tion. 

Several  years  ago,  in  another 


newspaper.  I suggested  that  we  legalize 
prostitution  for  the  good  of  the  public.  I 
offended  moral  people.  At  the  risk  of  of- 
fending those  same  people,  I again  sug- 
gest that  we  legalize  prostitution. 
Women  find  it  perfectly  moral  to  visit 
male  strip  joints,  exchanging  money  for  a 
playful  touch,  an  erotic  moment  — one 
step  away  from  paying  for  stud  service. 
Ladies  of  the  evening  have  a vast 
clandestine  cbentele  — and  clandestine  is 
the  key  word.  Morality  no  longer  means 
right  opposed  to  wrong.  The  act  of  doing 
wrong  doesn't  seem  to  matter;  getting 
caught  does.  Prostitutes  cannot  sell  what 
we  will  not  buy  and  somebody  sure  as 
heck  is  buying.  The  existence  of  these 
ladies  is  proof  of  our  pretended  morality 
and  makes  us  too  uncomfortable  to  grant 
them  legal  status.  Yet,  prostitution 
demands  to  be  legalized. 

Prostitution  is  a disease-ridden,  crime- 
promoting,  drug-filled  profession.  Never- 
theless. it  is  here  to  stay.  Before  we  can 
deal  with  that  social  problem  effectively, 
we  must  be  willing  to  recognize  the  idea 
Continued  on  Page  17 
"evelyn”  is  the  pseudonym  of  a former 
reporter  for  a now-defunct  New  York 
police  newspaper. 


By  Mario  Merola 

I have  been  the  District  Attorney  of 
Bronx  County,  N.Y.,  for  approximately 
11 ‘A  years,  and,  during  this  time,  little 
has  occurred  in  this  nation  that  has 
shocked  or  surprised  me.  But  I have  been 
deeply  saddened  and  profoundly  troubl- 
ed by  what  appears  to  be  a pattern  of 
events  which  has  recently  come  to  light 
in  Bronx  County  and  which,  I am  sorry  to 
say.  is  probably  occurring  in  almost 
every  community  in'  this  nation  and  is 
almost  certainly  occurring  somewhere  at 
this  very  moment.  I speak  of  the  cancer 
of  child  abuse  and  of  our  societal  failure 
to  listen  to  those  members  of  our  society 
who  are  too  young  to  lie  about  this  cancer 
and  who  are  too  young  to  be  heard.  I also 
speak  of  the  long-.entrenched  child- 
welfare  bureaucracies  which  in  most  in- 
stances are  the  first  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  our  children  but  whose  institu- 
tional philosophies  and  traditional  pro- 
cedures prevent  them  from  understand- 
ing and'acting  upon  what  our  children 
have  told  us. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  problem  is  more 
pervasive  than  we  ever  thought.  At  one 
time  or  another  it  probably  has  touched 
every  city,  every  town  and  every  village 
in  every  country  in  the  world.  If  my  belief 
is  correct,  and  I certainly  think  it  is,  the 
implications  boggle  the  mind. 

Clearly  the  need  for  child  day  care  in  a 
safe,  secure  and  nurturing  setting  is  a na- 
tional concern  which  is  just  as  significant 
as  education,  health  care.  Social  Securi- 
ty, defense,  full  employment  or  any  other 
important  national  issue.  Women  simply 
cannot  and  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
work  force,  and  child  abuse  must  not 
become  a part  of  the  cost  of  earning  an 
honest  living.  The  care  of  our  children 
during  the  work  day  is  no  longer  just  a 
woman's  problem;  it  is  a problem  that 
everyone  must  deal  with.  It  is  a vital  na- 
tional concern,  calling  for  comprehensive 
national  scrutiny  and  for  immediate  na- 
tional action,  I believe  that,  at  least  to 
start,  we  should  have  a threefold  ap- 
proach. 

First,  we  need  an  objective  and  in- 
dependent national  study  and  survey  of 


the  entire  day  care  framework  which  will 
tell  us  the  scope  of  the  problem  we  face, 
and  give  us  an  idea  of  its  ultimate  impact 
on  society.  I stress  that  the  study  must 
be  independent  because  I have  no  con- 
fidence that  the  traditional  child  welfare 
bureaucracies  which  would  normally  be 
asked  to  gather  this  type  of  information 
are  equipped  to  do  so. 

I am  making  no  broad  allegation  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  any  bureaucracy. 
However,  it  is  axiomatic  that  no  one  can 
effectively  investigate  himself.  To  ask  a 
day  care  center  or  child  welfare  agency, 
with  its  vested  interest  in  the  existing 
bureaucracy,  to  report  on  its  own  short- 
comings is  to  create  a conflict  of  interest. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many  voices 
crying  out  in  this  world.  I am  concerned 
that  the  day  care  and  child  welfare 
bureaucracies  are  conditioned  to  hear  on- 
ly the  voice  of  the  past,  whispering  its 
19th  century  views  that  such  things  as 
sexual  abuse  of  children  never  happen  ex- 
cept in  the  minds  of  the  children 
themselves.  I am  concerned  that  such 
bureaucracies  will  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
innocence,  expressed  in  the  cries  of  an 
abused  child,  or  the  voice  of  concern  or 
outrage  expressed  by  parents  convinced 
that  something  is  terribly  wrong  with 
their  child.  I am  concerned,  in  the  final 
analysis,  that  the  bureaucracies  of  which 
we  speak  will  not  know  how  to  do  the 
right  thing,  even  if  they  want  to. 

Sadly,  it  seems  that  today  only  pros- 
ecutors have  ears  for  the  cries  of  our 
children.  Rather  than  the  screams  of  a 
child  who  has  been  molested,  the  tradi- 
tional bureaucracies  and  the  day  care 
center  employees  seem  only  to  hear  a 
bawling  four-year-old  who,  they  want  to 
believe,  just  woke  up  afraid  of  a night- 
mare. 

This  nightmare  is  the  truth.  And  the 
fact  that  the  truth  comes  from  the 
mouths  of  babies,  who  lack  the  verbal 
skills  to  articulate  what  has  happened  to 
Continued  on  Page  17 

The  foregoing  is  excerpted  from  recent 
testimony  by  District  Attorney  Merola 
before  the  Senote  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee on  juvenile  justice. 


Other  Voices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Save  Federal  crime  insurance 

"The  need  to  extend  the  Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program  should  be  obvious.  It 
provides  property  crime  insurance,  at  affordable  rates,  for  residents  and  small 
businesses  in  high-crime  communities.  The  insurance  program  helps  to  stabilize 
decaying  communities  and  makes  it  possible  for  small  businesses  to  provide 
essential  services  to  inner-city  areas.  The  cost  of  the  program  has  been  reduced 
substantially  - from  $22  million  in  1 983  to  $7  million  this  year.  That  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a small  price  to  pay  to  aid  businesses  willing  to  remain  in  some  of  the 
toughest  areas  in  the  country.  Administration  officials  continue  to  object  to  the 
co.9t  of  the  program  and  would  bke  to  see  it  disappear.  Those  same  officials, 
however,  insist  President  Reagan  is  interested  in  assisting  depressed  urban 
areas,  small  businesses  and  crime  victims.  The  program,  which  for  some 
businesses  is  the  difference  between  sUying  in  an  urban  setting  or  fleeing, 
deserves  support.  Without  the  program  many  businesses  may  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors  through  no  fault  of  their  own." 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
October  4,  1984 

The  right  to  pierce  armor 

"No  less  ardent  a patriot  than  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D.-N.Y.),  a former  policeman, 
has  fallen  afoul  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  He  has  dared  to  sponsor  a bill 
banning  the  manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  "cop  killer”  armor-piercing 
bullets  that,  among  other  things,  can  penetrate  the  bulletproof  vests  worn  by 
police  officers.  Mr.  Biaggi's  bill  stood  a fair  chance  of  success  — until  the  ever- 
vigilant  National  Rifle  Association  decided  it  was  another  'thinly  disguised  at- 
tempt at  gun  control.'  With  the  election-year  backing  of  the  White  House,  the 
NRA  has  lumbered  in  with  a substitute  measure,  which  narrowly  defines  the 
meaning  of  ‘armor-piercing’  (able  to  penetrate  the  armor  of  an  M-1  tank?!  and 
bans  only  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  said  rounds  — not  the  sale.  The  bit- 
terness of  the  controversy  has  prompted  House  Speaker  O’Neill  to  kill  the  entire 
matter  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  Winning  the  institutional  paranoia  prize  of  the 
year,  the  N R A contends  that  the  Biaggi  bill  could  be  used  to  ban  any  ammunition 
that  might  be  shown  to  penetrate  anything  that  might  be  construed  as  armor. ' 1 n 
our  minds,  that  leaves  the  door  wide  open  to  determining  that  any  ammunition 
could  be  armor-piercing,’  an  NRA  spokesman  said.  ‘It  also  opens  the  door  for  an 
antigun  administration  to  outlaw  any  ammunition.’  What  is  wrong  with  these 
people?  Where  is  the  NRA  ever  going  to  draw  the  line?  At  machine  guns?  Flame 
throwers?  Anti-aircraft  cannon?  Or  will  it  be  nuclear  weapons?  What  government 
restriction  will  ever  qualify  with  the  NRA  as  something  other  than  a ‘thinly 
disguised  attempt  at  gun  control'?” 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
Octobers.  1984 
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**PoUtical power,  "Mao  Tse-tung once  said,  "grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a gun. " In  ways  that  the  late  Chinese 
leader  could  scarcely  have  foreseen,  no  organization 
seems  to  know  the  truth  of  that  statement  better  than 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  The  NRA.  an  organiza- 
tion of  2.9  million  members  that  is  seen  as  many  dif- 
ferent things  by  many  different  people,  can  be  exquisite- 
ly — some  would  say  frighteningly  — skillful  in 
maneuvering  through  the  politics  of  Second  Amend- 
ment issues  — "the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  " 

Politicians  have  been  known  to  blanch  at  the  thought  of 
voting  for  gun-control  legislation,  knowing  that  their  ac- 
tions may  trigger  an  avalanche  of  mail  from  outraged 
hunters,  sportsmen  and  gun  owners  — in  short,  NRA 
members.  But  the  NRA 's  efforts  are  more  than  simply 
responding  indignantly  to  Congressmen  after  the 
legislative  die  has  been  cast  Lobbying  the  Capitol  — as 
well  <ts  countless  state  capitals,  city  halls  and  town 
meetings  — is  an  equally  important  part  of  the  associa- 
tion's political  arsenal 

jAtthe  heart  ofNRA’s  extensive  political  efforts  is  the 
dioision  known  as  the  Institute  for  Legislative  Action,  a 
unit  charged  with  "the  awesome  responsibility  of  turn- 
ing back  Draconian  laws  against  hunting  and  firearms 
ownership.  "As  thus  descri6ed  in  the  ossociafion’s  1983 


annual  report,  ILA's  task  would  indeed  seem  for- 
midable. ^toen  the  heated  emotions  that 
characteristically  color  the  debate  over  gun  issues. 
However,  under  the  leadership  of  Warren  Cassidy,  a 
polished,  well-spoken  former  mayor  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
ILA 's  record  is  one  that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  any 
lobbying  organization  worthy  of  the  name. 

Consider  some  of  the  institute’s  achievements:  ILA 
lobbying  has  played  a pivotal  role  in  defeating  handgun 
bans  in  California  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  cities  such 
as  Skokie,  III.  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  and  Manchester.  Mo. 
(In  Manchester,  the  sponsor  of  the  gun-ban  ordinance 
was  subsequently  voted  outof  office.)  The  nomination  of 
Norval  Morris,  a respected  professor  and  criminologis  t, 
to  head  the  now-defunct  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  was  shot  down  with  help  from  ILA.  And 
the  institute  has  pushed  for  cuts  in  the  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  T060CC0  and  Firearms,  and  lobbied 
successfully  against  a plan  to  lace  explosives  with 
chemical  "taggants  " tAaf  would  make  the  illegal  diver- 
sion of  such  explosives  more  difficult  (NRA  called  the 
proposal  "perhaps  BATF's  most  devious  gimmick  in 
imposing  gun  control  via  the  bureaucracy. ") 

Over  the  past  year,  one  of  the  key  concerns  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Legislative  Action  has  been  the  outcry  over 


armor-piercing  ammunition  — the  so<aUed  "cop-killer 
bullets. " ILA  jumped  into  the  fray  at  the  outset,  work- 
ing to  de/eat  a bill  proposed  by  Rep.  Afano  Biaggi 
(D.-N.  Y.)  that  u>ouid  ban  the  manufacture,  importation 
and  saleoftheammunitioTL  Biaggi’s  bill,  it  ujos  c/aimed^ 
was  unworkable  and  unenforceable.  Later,  the  NRA 
joined  forces  with  the  Reagan  Administration  in  suppor- 
ting a different  measure  fAat  treats  the  issue  of  armor- 
piercing ammunition  in  a way  that  does  not  "adoerseiy 
affect  conventional  and  sporting  ammunition  used  by 
America's  gun  owners  and  hunters. " 

jA.s  reported  in  the  pages  of  Law  Enforcement  News  on 
several  occasions,  the  debate  over  armor-piercing 
bullets  has  raged  back  and  forth  for  the  past  six  months, 
with  only  occasional  changes  in  the  players,  cir- 
cumstances and  arguments.  As  the  matter  presently 
stands,  no  bill  on  the  issue  wilt  emerge  from  the  current 
Congress,  and  as  a result  either  Congressman  Biaggi  or 
the  NRA  will  have  to  begin  from  scratch  in  January 
when  a new  Congress  convenes. 

In  seoerai  conversations  conducted  dunn;  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  Cassidy  outlined  the  NRA's  position  on 
the  armor-piercing  bullet  controversy,  along  with  other 
issues  of  interest  to  the  police  community. 


‘We  saw  [the  Biaggi  biil]  for 
what  it  was:  an  anti-gun  issue 
they  were  attempting  to  hide 
under  the  guise  of  protecting 

our  police.’ 


Warren 

Cassidy 

Executive  director  of  the  Nationai 
Rifie  Association’s  lobbying  arm, 
the  Institute  for  Legislative  Action. 


Law  EnforcemeDt  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  National  Rifle 
AssociatioD  joined  forces  with  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  various  police  organizations  to  support  the 
Brooks-Tburmond  bill  on  armor-piercing  ammunition, 
as  opposed  to  the  Biaggi-Moyniban  bill  that  was 
originally  introduced.  What  were  your  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  Biaggi  bill  that  precluded  your  supporting 
it? 

CASSIDY:  The  objections,  basically,  were  the  fact  that 
the  originators  of  that  legislation  were  basically  anti- 
gun people.  If  you  took  back  on  their  records,  you’ll  find 
that  those  who  most  enthusiastically  originated  the 
idee  of  armor-piercing  ammo  as  an  issue  — I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  the  scores  of  friends  of  our,  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  may  have  signed  on  as  co-sponsors 
without  looking  too  deeply  into  it  at  it  — but  the 
originators  were  people  that  are  basically  anti-gun.  And 
it  was  not  the  first  time  that  anti-gunners,  unsuccessful 
in  attempting  to  ban  certain  guns  from  ownership  by 
private  citizens,  having  failed  there  then  turned  to  at- 
tempting to  get  at  the  guns  in  another  way.  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  has  tried  this  for  quite  a number  of 


terms  of  its  present  county  trustees,  and,  of  course,  it's  a 
sneaky  way:  If  they  can  ban  bullets,  well  then  what  good 
are  the  guns? 

Those  were  the  perpetrators:  Handgun  Control  Inc. 
and  other  organizations.  We  immediately  saw  that  for 
what  it  was;  it  was  an  anti-gun  issue  that  they  were 
bringing  up.  But  they  were  attempting  to  hide  it  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  our  police. 

NRA  and  the  law  enforcement  community  have  an  ex- 
cellent rapport,  because  we  believe  in  the  same  things. 
We  believe  in  swift,  sure,  appropriate  punishment  for 
the  commission  of  crimes.  As  a former  mayor  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  I saw  what  recidivism  does.  The  local  police  chief 
at  that  time  told  me  that  if  they  could  take  15-20  hard 
core  repeaters  off  the  streets,  they'd  cut  the  major 
violent  crime  rate  by  about  75  percent.  Everyone  in  law 
enforcement,  everyone  in  NRA  staff  circles  knows  that 
that's  really  the  key  issue,  among  other  socioeconomic 
problems. 

So  anyway,  we  were  painted  immediately  as  being 
anti-police,  which  we  were  not.  So  we  attempted  to  come 
up  with  — and  I think  we  did  successfully  come  up  with 
— our  reasons  for  opposing  the  original  Biaggi- 
Moynihan  type  of  legislation.  Congressman  Biaggi  kept 
saying  he  would  be  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  us, 
that  he  really  wasn't  trying  to  get  at  private  ownership. 


or  take  away  the  normal  buUeta  used  by  people  who 
carry  and  use  guns  in  self-defense,  or  for  hunting,  com- 
petitive shooting,  or  whatever.  But  each  time  we  at- 
tempted to  sit  down  and  come  up  with  definitions,  there 
would  always  be  a "what  if  ’ in  there,  and  we  never  could 
get  the  people  who  were  purported  to  be  the  serious 
sponsors  to  sit  down  and  to  come  to  exact  definitions 
that  might  achieve  the  purposes  they  wanted  to  achieve. 
I suspect  again  that  the  reason  it  was  so  difficult  to  do 
was  because  of  the  fact  that  its  originators  weren't  real- 
ly just  trying  to  ban  armor-piercing  ammo.  They  would 
have  been  perfectly  happy  if.  as  the  Biaggi-Moynihan 
bill  would  have  done,  they  had  barred  30-30  ammunition 
or  all  kinds  of  other  ammo.  That's  why  there  was  a 
definitional  problem. 

It's  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
people  — I'm  talking  about  elected  officials  — really 
have  no  knowledge  of  ballistics.  They  don’t  understand 
that  it  isn’t  simply  bullet  makeup  that  determines 
whether  something  can  go  through  a set  of  aluminum 
plates  or  a Kevlar  vest.  It’s  the  velocity  at  which  its 
driven,  it’s  the  length  of  the  barrel  from  which  it's  fired, 
it's  the  angle  at  which  it  might  hit  the  materiaL  We  tried 
to  point  that  out,  and  I honestly  think  most  of  our  law 
enforcement  friends  understood  that  and  were  sym- 
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pathetic  to  it.  But  the  major  media  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  us  - the  Washington  Post,  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  L A.  Times,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Miami  Herald, 
and  scores  of  others  — loved  to  grab  this  term  "cop- 
killer,"  When  this  originally  started,  we  begged  both 
proponents  to  get  off  the  subject,  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  agreed  with  us.  There  has  been  no  one 
killed  by  it.  no  one  shot  at,  and  most  of  the  public  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  law  enforcement  personnel  may  be 
using  vests.  Let’s  not  go  and  telegraph  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  substances  that  can  penetrate  a certain 
type  of  uniform  piece  of  equipment  that  police  officers 
use.  You’re  not  going  to  do  any  good;  you’re  just  going 
to  have  head  shots  and  all  kinds  of  other  things.  That  s 
why  NBA.  from  the  very  beginning,  when  we  were 
responded  to  in  the  manner  that  we  were  — one  of  the 
major  news  media  said  "We’d  really  like  to  find  out  why 
you’re  opposed  to  it.”  and  we  said,  "We'll  tell  you  if  you 
won’t  print  the  report,  because  you’re  just  going  to 
make  a non-issue  into  a serious  issue."  They  refused: 
they  wouldn’t  take  that  for  an  answer,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion tipped  their  hand  that  they  weren’t  really  serious 
about  this. 

LEN;  So  it  boils  down  to  a definitionnl  problem  with 
Biaggi-Moynihen? 

CASSIDY;  There  were  two  problems:  one  definitional 
and  one  philosophical.  In  my  release  I said.  "We  would 
be  negligent  in  our  duty  to  law  enforcement,  however, 
if  we  did  not  say  publicly,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  that 
certain  behavior  cannot  be  controlled  by  legislating 
against  inanimate  objects."  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  anything  gained  by  legislating  against  certain 
bullet  types,  a handgun  with  a barrel  or  this  length  or 
that  length,  a gun  made  of  this  material  versus  one  made 
of  that  material.  There  are  enough  laws  on  the  books  — 
after  all,  I think  it  is  a crime  to  carry  a gun  without  a per- 
mit in  many  states,  it’s  a crime  in  almost  all  states  to 
carry  a concealed  weapon,  assault  and  battery  is  a crime, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  bodily  harm  is  a crime, 
disturbing  the  peace. ...  I mean,  how  many  more  tools 
would  an  arresting  officer  need? 

So  we  feel  that  philosophically  that  it  isn’t  the  gun  or 
the  bullet  or  the  knife  or  the  club  or  the  hatchet  or  the 
poison  or  whatever  that  is  the  real  target.  It’s  the 
criminal  element  in  the  community.  That's  what  I mean 
by  philosophical  differences.  NBA  believes  that  you  go 
after  the  source  of  the  problem:  school  dropouts,  single 
parents,  broken  homes,  drugs,  all  kinds  of  things  that 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the  crime  problem. 

The  definitional  difficulty  was  that  if  you  can  come  up 
with  a definition  that  affects  none  of  the  cartridges  used 
by  people  in  self-defense  of  their  person,  place  or  posses- 
sions. that  does  not  impact  on  competitive  target 
shooting,  that  does  not  impact  on  the  hunter,  how  in  the 
world  can  you  ask  us  to  stand  up  and  vote  against  that 
type  of  legislation?  The  law  enforcement  community 
and  the  NBA  are  friends:  we  would  never  have  done  as 
well  as  we  have  without  the  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty. We  could  never  sit  here  and  watch  the  deterioration 
of  a relationship  that  I feel  benefits  both  groups.  We're 
pro-law  enforcement,  and  law  enforcement  has  been  pro- 
NBA  and  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

LEN:  When  the  controversy  began,  the  talk  seemed  to 
be  focused  on  Tefloo<oeted  bullets.  How  is  It,  then,  that 
in  the  Brooks-Tburmond  bill  we’re  suddenly  talking 
about  ammunition  made  from  depleted  uranium, 
berylliom,  tungsten  and  other  substances,  and  Teflon  Is 


nowhere  to  be  found? 

CASSIDY:  Because  the  people  who  originally  proposed 
this,  and  again  I ’ll  say  this,  really  didn’t  know  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Teflon  coating,  or  if  you  coat  it  with 
Vaseline  or  paint  it  with  lead  paint,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a bullet's  armor-piercing  qualities.  Nothing. 
You  can  coat  some  of  the  regular  wadcutter  bullets  with 
Teflon  and  it  wouldn’t  increase  their  penetration  capaci- 
ty one  single  bit.  We’ve  run  tests  down  here,  because 
we've  been  serious  about  this,  where  we  have  driven 
candles  — wax  candles  — through  the  equivalent  of  the 
composition  of  the  Kevlar,  at  a short  distance  with  a 
12-gauge  shotgun  shell.  We  blew  it  right  threw  the 
material.  A wax  candle,  taken  off  the  candlestick,  cut 
down  to  size,  squeezed  into  the  12‘gauge  cartridge  and 
fired  just  like  any  other  bullet.  Y ou  could  drive  your  pen. 
given  the  right  velocity  and  the  right  amount  and  type 
of  powder,  right  through  it.  Teflon  was  never  really  the 
issue:  it  was  a catchphrase. 

LEN:  Nonetheless,  Congressman  Bill  Hughes  said  in  a 
press  release  that  the  Brooks-Tburmond  bill  may  in  fact 
only  affect  one  percent  or  less  of  the  available  armor- 
piercing ammunition.  First,  is  this  indeed  the  case,  and 
if  so,  how  then  is  the  Brooks-Tburmond  bill  of  any  really 
substantial  value  to  police? 

CASSIDY:  Congressman  Hughes,  I say  respectfully, 
doesn't  really  know  what  he’s  talking  about  on  this 
issue.  He  has  no  idea.  If  he's  talking  about  the  bullet 
manufactured  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  ar- 
mor. this  bill  hits  all  of  them.  We’re  teilking  100  percent, 
not  1 percent.  If  he’s  talking  about  all  the  projectiles 
that  are  on  the  market  that,  fired  from  the  proper 
firearm,  could  penetrate,  then  he  doesn't  know  what 
he’s  speaking  of.  We  don’t  know  how  many,  I just 
pointed  out  that  a candle  can  be  blown  through  it.  Now  if 
he  states  that  we  haven’t  banned  candles  yet,  then  he’s 
absolutely  correct;  we  haven’t.  But  I can  make  a candle 
penetrate  certain  police  body  armor.  I think  all  of  us 
recognize  that  if  you  took  a 30-06  with  a 22-inch  barrel, 
that  may  never  have  been  used  in  an  assassination  or  a 
police  killing  in  this  country  — I say  "may"  — and  then 
state  that.  well,  that  can  penetrate,  yes  it  can.  Con- 
gressman Hughes,  and  we  have  been  saying  that  from 
the  beginning  of  this  argument.  But  what  occurred  was 
the  law  enforcement  community,  with  their  friends  in 
the  Congress  and  friends  in  the  White  House  — many  of 
whom  are  mutual  friends  — stated,  and  we  believed 
them,  that  they  just  want  to  ban  those  bullets  that  were 
manufactured  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  ar- 
mor. 

LEN:  The  armor-pierdng  bill  that  made  it  through  the 
House  Judidary  Committee  Is  no  longer  identical  to  the 
one  that  the  NBA  lent  its  backing  to  earlier  this  year. 
What’s  your  position  now? 


CASSIDY:  They  did  report  out  H.R.  6067,  Hughes’s 
version,  which  of  course  we  oppose  and  do  not  like.  They 
then  went  in  — Congressman  Tony  Bielenson.  a 
Democrat  of  California  — went  in  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee  on  the  19th  of  September  and  asked  for  a 
closed  rule  on  the  bill.  Now,  that  would  have  meant  that 
we  could  not  have  substituted  on  the  floor  when  the  bill 
reached  the  floor.  He  was  defeated  by  one  vote,  and  they 
came  out  with  an  open  rule,  which  means  that  when  it 
was  then  scheduled  for  Thursday  (September  20),  they 
pulled  it  and  they  scheduled  it  for  the  following  Tues- 
day. They  pulled  it  again  and  scheduled  it  for  Wednes- 
day the  26th.  Now  if  and  when  they  do  finally  hear  it. 
Congressman  Brooks  is  going  to  stand  up  and  ask  that 
his  bill.  H.R,  5845,  be  substituted  for  H.R.  6067.  We’re 
very  confident  and  hopeful  that  we  have  the  votes  to 
substitute  it. 

LEN:  Has  there  been  any  significant  amount  of  lobby- 
ing effort  in  terms  of  getting  support  for  H.R.  5845,  the 
Brooks  bill? 

CASSIDY:  Well,  we  have  200  sponsors  anyway,  and 
Mr.  Hughes  has  six.  This  was.  of  course,  the  reason  they 
attempted  to  get  a closed  rule  on  the  subject.  What  real- 
ly happened  was  Hughes  had  promised  Congressman 
Brooks  and  others  that  he  wouldn't  ask  for  a closed  rule. 
He  didn’t;  he  asked  for  an  open  one,  but  he  said  a friend. 
Congressman  Bielenson,  to  ask  for  the  closed  rule. 

LEN:  If  Congressman  Brooks  has  the  support  of  200 
sponsors,  the  Reagan  Administration  and  your 
organization,  how  is  it  that  the  bill  that  reaches  the 
floor,  with  only  six  sponsors,  is  the  Hughes  version?  Is 
it  done  with  political  smoke  and  mirrors,  or  just  how? 

CASSIDY:  No  smoke  and  mirrors,  but  the  bill  that 
comes  out  of  the  committee  to  which  it  was  assigned  is 
the  bill  that  will  be  initially  read.  In  other  words, 
Hughes's  committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  was 
the  committee  that  was  assigned  the  bill  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman,  Rodino.  Therefore, 
whatever  they  vote  out  is  the  bill  that  will  appear. 


LEN:  Was  Congressman  Brooks’s  bill  buried? 

CASSIDY;  Well,  Hughes,  as  I say  in  my  report  to  our 
board,  was  so  angered  — I have  never  seen  a chairman  of 
a committee  in  the  Congress  act  in  the  manner  that  he 
acted  during  the  hearing.  He  was  enraged  that  he  had 
not  been  consulted  on  the  bill,  by  either  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  White  House  or  anybody  else.  He  kept 
saying  it  was  unprecedent^  that  the  committee  that 
had  actively  studied  this  bill  for  two  years,  or  however 
long  he's  had  it,  was  not  consulted,  and  that  it  was  a slap 
in  the  face.  He  harangued  John  Walker  of  the  Treasury 
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Department,  and  he  made  his  gibes  at  NRA  and  so 
forth.  Of  course,  the  reason  we  didn't  consult  him  was 
that  we  felt  all  along  that  we  had  been  warned  months 
ago  that  the  people  who  were  determined  to  make  this 
an  anti-gun  bill,  who  flew  under  the  colors  of  trying  to  be 
friends  of  law  enforcement  and  so  forth,  but  in  reality 
were  trying  to  stiff  it  to  NRA  members,  that  they  were 
going  to  come  out  with  a bill  that  would  do  that.  The 
amazing  thing  is,  Congressman  Biaggi  testified  before 
that  committee  that  he  would  accept  H.R.  5845  if  that 
was  the  will  of  the  Congress.  The  police  organizations 
stayed  loyal  to  their  word  that,  as  long  as  we  stayed  firm 
in  our  support,  they  would  stay  firm  and  reject  any 
amendments  that  the  "anti's"  would  try  to  put  in.  They 
stuck  by  it  and  they  testified  for  it. 

So  in  the  face  of  unanimous  support  of  5845  at  the 
hearing,  Hughes  then  recessed  it,  and  when  they  came 
back  together  it  was  by  a voice  vote  and  nobody  really 
spoke  but  Hughes.  That's  why  that  is  the  bill  that  had  to 
go  before  the  Rules  Committee  for  a determination  of 
how  it  would  be  heard. 

LEN:  As  I understand  it,  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween what  has  now  passed  the  Judiciary  Committee 
under  the  Hughes  banner  and  the  Brooks  bill  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a phrase  that  would  cover  "bullets  of  any 
substantially  similar  composition"  — the  clause  that 
gives  the  Treasury  Secretary  the  power  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  ban.  Is  that  essentially  your  assessment? 

CASSIDY:  That's  basically  it.  That's  the  key  one,  but 
there  are  two  other  differences.  The  biggest  one  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  decide,  by  his 
choice,  bullets  of  similar  composition.  Well,  what  is 
similar  composition,  you  know?  Also,  it  could  wipe  out 
sporting  ammunition  supplies  across  the  country 
because  they  wouldn't  have  to  buy  it  up  or  anything  of 
that  nature,  as  it  stands  now.  The  bill  that  we  support 
stops  the  manufacturer,  except  for  manufacturers  who 
are  so  licensed  to  sell  it  to  law  enforcement  and  the 
military.  But  ammunition,  if  there  are  any  out  on  the 
shelves  — and  we  seriously  question  that  — can  still  be 
sold  off  the  dealer’s  shelves. 

LEN:  Until  stocks  are  depleted.  I presume? 

CASSIDY:  Yes,  but  they've  been  depleted  because,  as 
you're  well  aware,  for  the  past  18  months,  in  response  to 
a request  from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  manufac- 
turers have  voluntarily  stopped  shipping  it  out  anyway. 

LEN:  I take  it  from  what  you're  saying  that,  to  the 
NRA,  the  best-case  scenario  would  involve  voluntary 
agreements  between  manufacturers  and  regulatory 
agencies,  if  there  is  to  be  regulation  of  ammunition  at  all 
— as  opposed  to  something  like  Hughes's  bili.  which 
clearly  defines  the  regulatory  limits? 

CASSIDY:  Well.  Hughes's  bill  doesn't  change  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  manufacturers.  It's  the  same,  in 
that  sense,  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  banned 
from  selling  it.  other  than  to  law  enforcement  and  the 
military.  NRA  has  had  really  four  major  points  that  we 
felt  should  be  considered  in  opposing  the  armor-piercing 
bill.  First,  it  was  a non-issue  in  the  sense  that  there  had 
been  no  casualties  from  a combination  of  police  armor 
and  so-called  armor-piercing  ammunition.  That  is  still 
true.  They've  got  a case  where  a policeman  was  shot 
through  an  armored  vest,  but  they  cannot  recover  the 
bullet  and  they  don't  know  if  it  was  a rifle  bullet  or  a 
handgun  bullet.  So  we  felt  that  it  was  a non-issue. 

Secondly,  no  definition  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  ex- 
cluded conventional  ammo  from  the  proposed  ban.  We 
told  them  from  the  beginning,  and  anyb<^y  who  knows 
anything  about  ballistics  will  tell  you.  that  it’s  a ques- 
tion of  velocity  as  well  as  the  makeup  of  the  bullet,  and 
velocity  Is  the  key  thing  that  determines  whether  it 
penetrates,  not  the  material.  You  can,  in  fact,  drive  a BB 
through  a bulletproof  vest  if  you  give  it  enough  velocity. 
And,  of  course,  velocity  is  a question  of  how  much 
powder  you  have  and  how  long  the  barrel  is,  the  shape  of 
the  bullet  and  everything  else.  So  the  definitions  that 
they  were  coming  up  with  just  included  too  much  con- 
ventional ammunition. 

Third,  we  felt  that  the  proposals  were  anti-gun  in  the 
sense  that  those  bills  were,  and  still  are,  attacking  an  in- 
animate object,  not  a criminal  act.  It's  the  same  old 
radical  law  enforcement  idea  that  the  LEAA  and  others 


have  proposed  for  years.  When  I was  mayor  of  Lynn,  the 
Lynn  police  were  always  irked  at  them.  These  guys 
would  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  theories  as  to  how  to  pre- 
vent crime,  but  they  never  wanted  to  touch  the  issue  of 
the  criminal.  When  you  brought  up  the  fact  of  how  about 
building  more  jails,  how  about  mandating  sentences, 
how  about  cutting  out  plea  bargaining  to  a degree,  how 
about  making  the  parole  board  responsible  for  its  ac- 
tions, they  always  shirked  away  from  that.  Those  types 
are  still  shirking  away  from  that.  They  want  to  go  after 
the  gun,  the  bullet,  the  drug,  the  bottle. 

Those  were  the  three  basic  things  at  the  beginning. 
Then,  a fourth  one  was  added  when,  18  months  ago,  all 
the  manufacturers  voluntarily  pulled  the  stuff  off  the 
market  anyway.  And  another  point  I think  I should  add 
is  that  it  was  never  popular  ammunition.  The  irony  of 
this  whole  thing  is  that,  if  you  recall  just  a few  short 
years  ago.  it  was  the  soft,  hollow-pointed,  so-called 
"dum-dums"  that  they  were  after.  Anybody  who's  ever 
fired  and  who  knows  anything  about  forensics  or 
ballistics  knows  that  the  soft  lead  or  the  wadcutter  or 
the  hollow-point  is  a far  more  effective  defensive  round, 
or  stopper  round,  than  the  armor-piercing  round.  No 
hunter  would  ever  buy  the  damn  thing  — it  would  go 
right  through  the  animal.  The  reason  the  armor-piercing 
ammo  is  not  good  as  a defensive  round  — in  fact,  a police 
officer  stated  this  out  in  Des  Moines  — is  that,  frankly,  if 
he  has  to  be  shot,  he  would  rather  be  shot  by  an  armor- 
piercing  round  than  a soft-nosed  bullet,  a hollow-point 
or  wadcutter,  because  just  the  same  as  with  hunting 
game,  that  bullet  can  hustle  right  through  and  not  open 
up  and  just  leave  a neat  little  pinhole  that,  hopefully,  if 
it's  not  in  a real  critical  place,  can  be  repaired  and  let  the 
patient  recover.  That's  the  irony  of  this  thing,  that 
they're  talking  about  a bullet  as  a threat  to  police  of- 
ficers' lives  when  it  is  in  fact  far  less  a threat  to  officers' 
lives  than  much  of  the  conventional  ammo  that  they've 
been  facing  for  years. 

LEN:  You  say  no  hunter  would  ever  uee  the  wadcutter, 
yet  I presume  that  if  any  such  effort  were  made  to  fur- 
ther regulate  — i.e.,  ban  — the  soft-nosed,  hollow-point 
bullets,  that  too  would  meet  with  NRA  opposition? 

CASSIDY:  That  would  meet  with  total  opposition,  and 


I think  the  police  would  join  us,  because  that  bullet  is 
stopped  by  the  vest.  I watched  a whole  seminar  where 
they  showed  the  different  vest  materials  and  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  rounds  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  again  I 
would  go  back  to  the  matter  of  looking  at  the  records, 
and  at  the  number  of  officers  that  don’t  wear  their  vests, 
and  then  see  what  happens.  But,  yes.  we  would  oppose 
it,  and  I think  we  would  have  the  support  of  the  police  in 
so  doing. 

LEN:  Just  going  back  to  the  third  of  your  three  points  of 
opposition  — that  the  Hughes  bill  represented  an  attack 
on  an  inanimate  object  — it  addressed  the  ammunition 
rather  than  the  criminal  act  — doesn't  that  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  adage  that  says  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure"? 

CASSIDY:  Well,  I don't  think  it  applies.  What  we're 
stating,  in  effect,  is  that  under  our  system  of 
jurisprudence,  basically  speaking  you’re  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  It  is  distasteful.  1 think,  to  Americans  of 
all  types  to  be  prejudged  and  preconvicted.  It’s  the 
whole  anti-gunner's  line,  anyway,  that  you  can’t  be 
trusted  with  this  or  with  that,  and  we  will  take  care  of 
you  in  our  superior,  elitist  way.  Our  contention  is  that  it 
is  the  emotional  makeup  of  the  individual  that  causes 
the  crime,  not  the  tools  he  chooses  to  use.  For  example, 
the  latest  FBI  statistics,  which  show  quite  a dramatic 
drop  in  major  crime  and  a dramatic  drop  in  the  number 
of  gun-related  homicides,  it's  very  obvious  in  that  it 
shows  that  48  percent  of  those  deaths  with  guns  are 
with  handguns.  That’s  certainly  a major  percentage, 
but  it  means  that  less  than  half  of  the  gun-retated  deaths 
have  to  do  with  handguns. 

If  you  could  work  in  this  field  and  meet  these  people 
and  listen  to  these  anti-gunners  — Rodino  and  Teddy 
Kennedy  and  the  rest  of  them  — no  matter  what  they 
say  publicly  about  just  wanting  to  ban  the  small  han- 
dgun and  not  to  worry  about  anything  else,  that'll  last 
just  as  long  as  the  next  things  come  out  and  show  that 
there's  still  the  same  number  of  deaths.  Then  they'll 
claim  that.  well,  there’s  an  increase  in  shotgun  murders, 
or  there’s  an  increase  in  rifle  murders.  In  Boston,  when 
the  Bartley-Fox  law  went  into  effect  in  Massachusetts, 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Cassidy  with  a faithful  NRA  ally  in  the  Congress,  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina.  nra  phoio 


‘The  opposition 
aiways  tries  to  use 
the  crime-of-passion 
theory,  where  an 
otherwise  happy 
family  is  converted 
into  a bloodbath 
because  of  the 
presence  of  a gun. 
Police  records  prove 
without  question  it 
isn’t  the  normal 
family  that  does  it’ 
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there  was  quite  a dramatic  drop  in  use  of  guns  in  the 
commission  of  a crime.  But  the  interesting  thing  was 
that  there  wasn't  a drop  in  the  overall  number  of  deaths, 
and  I think  for  two  consecutive  years,  knives  out* 
numbered  handguns  as  to  the  number  of  murders  com- 
mitted in  the  city  of  Boston. 

LEN;  In  other  words,  what  you’re  saying  is  that  if  some- 
one is  inclined  to  homicide  — either  in  a moment  of  pas- 
sion or  in  a premeditated  sense  — it  doesn't  matter  if 
they  have  a handgun,  a rifle,  a knife,  a club  or  their  flsts? 

CASSIDY:  Absolutely.  Their  emotional  state,  their 
mental  and  physical  and  psychological  state  make  them 
respond  accordingly.  The  police  know  this,  and  what 
they  also  know  — which  the  anti-gunners  refuse  to 
recognize  — is  that  recidivism  is  still  the  reason  for  the 
crime  rates  in  most  of  this  country.  They're  repeat 
criminals,  and  every  time  they  catch  a murderer,  almost 
without  exception  he's  going  to  have  a sheet  on  him  of 
prior  arrests,  prior  convictions  or  something  else.  An  in- 
teresting thing  that  the  opposition  always  tries  to  use  is 
crime-of-passion  theory,  where  an  otherwise  happy 
family  is  converted  into  a bloodbath  because  of  the 
presence  of  a gun.  Police  records  will  prove  absolutely 
without  question  that  the  home  where  that  occurs  is 
someplace  that  they  've  been  called  to  a number  of  times 
in  the  past  week,  month,  year  or  whatever  to  put  down 
family  disturbances.  1 1 isn  t the  normal  family  that  does 
it;  it’s  the  family  that's  throwing  people  out  the  window 
and  smashing  each  other  over  the  head  with  chairs,  and 
then  one  day  it  evolves  into  something  more  serious. 

LEN:  As  regards  the  armor-piercing  ammo  bills  that 
were  before  the  House,  a spokesman  for  the  lACP 
recently  told  us  that  while  they  agree  with  the  Hughes 
provision  that  sale  as  well  as  manufacture  should  be 
restricted,  their  principal  concern  at  this  point  is  that 
something  be  passed  — whether  it's  the  Brooks  bill,  the 
Hughes  bill  or  whatever. . . 

CASSIDY;  Well,  let  me  say  that  if  this  thing  is  killed. 
Congressman  Hughes  will  kill  it.  If  Hughes  is  so 
petulant  that  he  determines  that  he's  just  going  to  stall 
this  because  he  can't  stand  the  thought  of  getting  over- 
whelmingly beaten  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  then  I hope 
the  law  enforcement  people  know  who  killed  their  bill. 
We've  pushed,  we've  done  everything  we  can.  But  it's 
strictly  his  baby  now;  it's  his  bill  with  his  name  on  it.  and 
he  can  ask  that  it  be  held  over  another  day,  and  then  yet 
another  day,  and  then  it'll  be  dead. 

LEN:  Why  do  you  suppose,  though,  that  the  police 
groups  that  supported  the  Brooks-Thurmond  bill  — the 
International  Assodation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs  Association,  the  National  Organization 
of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives  and  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  — are  the  same  ones  that 
had  originally  joined  forces  to  back  the  Biaggi  bill?  How 
do  you  explain  the  switch? 


CASSIDY:  I think  up  until  this  activity  took  place,  the 
Biaggi  bill  was  the  only  game  in  town.  They  supported 
it,  but  I believe  they  also  saw  it  as  a very  great  threat  to 
the  freedoms  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  on  Sunday  night,  September 
9. 1 had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  about  300  or  400  of- 
ficers out  at  the  National  Police  Revolver  Champion- 
ships in  Des  Moines.  I spoke  on  this  very  issue  of  the 
KTW  and  gave  them  the  background  of  where  we  were 
and  why  we  felt  although  the  NRA  itself  could  not  and 
cannot  see  any  need  for  the  legislation,  the  fact  that  the 
law  enforcement  community  has  been  our  faithful  and 


undying  friend  through  the  Massachusetts  fight,  the 
California  fight,  the  Maine  moose  hunt  fight  and  all  of 
that,  if  it’s  a concern  to  them,  we  were  obligated  to  try  to 
come  up  and  try  to  help  resolve  it.  The  comments  were 
well-received  by  the  people  out  there,  and  further.  I’d 
like  to  compliment  law  enforcement.  As  I said  earlier, 
our  arrangement  was  that  once  this  thing  was  ham- 
mered out.  we  would  stick  by  the  hammered-out  version 
and  they  would  stick  by  the  hammered-out  version,  and 
they  have  been  under  tremendous  pressure  from  Con- 
gressmen and  others  to  attempt  to  do  what  Hughes 
eventuedly  did  by  himself.  They  haven’t  caved  in  at  all, 
and  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  them. 
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Continued  from  Page  7 
that  he  will  renominate  Meese  as 
Attorney  General  if  he  is  re-elected 
in  November.  Sen.  Metzenbaum 
has  likewise  promised  to  derail  the 
nomination  if  it  is  put  forward. 

Needless  to  say,  if  Walter  Mon- 
dale is  elected  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  Meese’s  nomination 
becomes  academic.  However,  Mon- 
dale has  in  the  past  described 
Meese  as  a man  whose  philosophy 
as  Attorney  General  would  be  one 
of  "liberty  and  justice  for  few."  A 
campaign  aide  said  that  if  Mondale 
is  elected,  an  Attorney  General  will 
be  named  who  has  a "record  of 
standing  up  for  the  little  guy." 

Other  Issues 

Reagan  and  Mondale  are  also  in 
apparent  disagreement  over  the 
philosophical  direction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  Mondale 
has  said  will  turn  in  the  direction  of 
religious  fundamentalism  — i.e., 
extremely  conservative  — under  a 
second  Reagan  term.  Although 
most  of  the  rhetoric  in  this  area  has 
focused  on  the  issues  of  school 
prayer  and  abortion,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  a more  conservative 
Supreme  Court  would  make  its 
presence  felt  in  the  criminal  justice 
arena  as  well 


While  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion’s stands  on  other  law 
enforcement-related  issues,  in- 
cluding Federal  assistance  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement,  affir- 
mative action  and  hiring  quotas, 
the  death  penalty  and  the  insanity 
defense,  are  readily  discernible 
from  published  statements  and 
legislative  testimony,  the  Mondale 
camp  has  yet  to  speak  directly  to 
these  issues.  Consequently,  any 
comparisons  of  the  candidates' 
positions  are  not  easily  made. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that,  barring  a 
Republican  takeover  of  control  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  — as 
they  rode  to  power  in  the  Senate  in 
1980,  a Democratic  President 
would  be  likely  to  have  a substan- 
tially easier  time  with  crime- 
control  legislation  in  the  Congress. 
Similarly,  should  the  Republicans 
sweep  the  White  House,  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  it  may  likewise  be 
presumed  that  many  more  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan'santi-crime  proposals 
will  see  enactment. 

Notwithstanding  President 
Reagan’s  legislative  successes  in 
the  crime-control  area  over  the  past 
four  years,  he  has  often  reiterated 
the  feeling  that  a "liberal,  do- 
nothing"  House  of  Represen- 


tatives has  stood  in  the  way  of  im- 
plementing many  of  his  anti-crime 
ideas.  While  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a Democratic  President  would 
necessarily  see  eye-to-eye  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  — the  Carter 
Presidency  is  a case  in  point  — the 
House  would  presumably  be  less 
likely  to  hold  up  proposals  from  a 
President  of  the  same  party. 


See  you  in 
Salt  Lake  City? 

If  you’re  planning 
to  be  at  the  lACP 
Conference  this  month, 
don’t  forget  to  stop  by 
Booth  320  in  the 
exhibit  area  and  look 
up  Law  Enforcement 
News.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  there. 
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Sifting  through  the  victimization-data  jungle 


Urban  Structure  and 
Victimization. 

By  David  L.  Decker.  David 
SUcbor  and  Robert  M.  O'Brien. 
Lexington,  Masa.:  Lexington 
Books. 

$16.95. 

By  Joel  H.  Henderson 
Criminal  Justice 
Administration  Program, 

San  Diego  State  University 

In  recent  years,  the  field  of  vic- 
timology has  taken  hold  and 
become  an  important  component 
of  criminology  and  criminal 
justice  studies.  As  a new  area  of 
study  develops,  it  is  necessary  for 
research  to  be  developed  and 
published.  This  book  represents 
one  such  endeavor. 

The  collection  of  victimization 
data  at  the  national  level  allows 


for  empirical  investigation  that, 
in  the  past,  has  been  impossible. 
Decker  et  oL  have  used  these  new 
data  to  explore  several  important 
theoretical  and  methodological 
questions. 

They  examine  the  persistent 
issues  of  the  validity  and  reliabili- 
ty of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
Their  data  and  clear  analysis  shed 
light  on  the  benefits  and  ap- 
propriateness of  using  either  of- 
flcial  crime  statistics  or  the  vic- 
timization studies.  Not  only  are 
we  given  a clear  picture  and 
discussion  of  these  two  important 
data-coilection  tools  but  a 
classification  of  types  of  crime  is 
presented.  This  classification  is 
empirically  based  and  its  utility 
and  accuracy  is  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. 

The  authors  use  the  ecological 
model  of  crime  causation  and  ap- 


ply it  to  victimization  data.  In 
brief,  they  use  the  traditional 
structural  variables  Ipopulation 
density,  income,  etc.)  from  the 
census  data  and  examine  their 
relationship  to  victimization 
rates  (using  their  classification 
system)  for  26  U.S.  cities.  While 
reporting  a number  of  complex 
and  sometimes  unexpected  find- 
ings, they  present  evidence  that 
supports  the  use  of  their 
classification  system. 

The  second  theoretical  perspec- 
tive they  attempt  to  examine  is 
the  environmental  control  model. 
They  use  only  two  indicators  of 
environmental  control,  police  per 
capita  and  population  density. 
Their  analysis  indicates  that  the 
relationship  between  victimiza- 
tion rates  end  these  indicators  is 
dependent  on  the  type  of  offense 


New  light  shed  on  rape 


Rape  and  Inequality. 

By  Julia  R.  Schwendinger 
and  Herman  Schwendinger. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.: 

Sage  Publications  Inc. 

240  pp.  $12.00. 

By  Jack  P.  Dowling 
Director  of  Security 
and  Safety 
Bucknell  University 

There  are  many  theories  about 
rape,  its  origins  end  its  causes.  In 
"Rape  and  Inequality,"  the 
authors  offer  considerable  insight 
into  and  commentary  about  some 
of  the  most  popular  theories  and 
research  that  have  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  16  years  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rape. 

The  authors  both  possess  doc- 
torates and  are  presently 


teaching  in  a university  environ- 
ment. In  addition  to  publishing 
and  practical  experience,  Mrs. 
Schwendinger  was  the  founder  of 
the  world's  first  rape  crisis  center, 
the  Bay  Area  Women  Against 
Rape  (BAWAR)  in  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  in  1972.  The  education  and 
experience  they  bring  to  bear  is 
quite  evident  throughout  this 
work  as  each  aspect  of  this  com- 
plex subject  is  meticulously  ex- 
amined in  an  objective  and 
thorough  manner. 

This  book  is  not  the  usual  con- 
temporary study  of  rape  from  a 
single  point  of  view.  Instead,  the 
authors  present  a historical, 
political,  economic  and  an- 
thropological approach  to  the 
analysis  of  rape. 

One  popular  myth  is  debunked 
by  the  authors  as  follows; 


"Popular  myths  suggest  that 
the  number  of  attacks  would 
decrease  if  prostitution  were  legal 
and  controlled.  However,  the 
evidence  shows  that  this  is  false. 
Three  cities  that  had  allowed  open 
prostitution  actually  experienced 
a decline  in  all  sexual  crimes,  in- 
cluding rape,  after  prostitution 
was  prohibited." 

The  first  part  concludes  with  an 
in-depth  examination  and  cri- 
tique of  the  major  feminist 
theories. 

The  second  part  of  this  work 
deals  with  the  genesis  of  the  rape 
laws.  The  socioeconomic  origins 
of  many  of  the  rape  laws  are  clear. 
However,  the  authors  state  that 
"rape  laws  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  by  reducing  the  rela- 
tionships between  men  and 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Methods  without  mysteries 


Methods  of  Research  in 
Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

By  Arnold  Binder  and  Gilbert 
Geis. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co. 

272  pp. 

By  Hal  Nees 
Division  Chief 

Boulder  Police  Dept. 

"Methods"  was  designed  to  fill 
a need  that  the  authors  identified 
when  they  set  out  to  develop  a 
course  dealing  with  research  in 
the  Held  of  criminal  justice.  In  a 
work  that  addresses  the  topic 
with  chapters  covering  minimiz- 
ing human  error,  ethics, 
hypothesis  testing,  avoiding  e^ 
rors  and  much  more,  they  have 
provided  a book  that  meets  their 
needs  and  the  needs  of  other  in- 
structors in  the  field. 

This  book  is  as  interesting  to 


read  as  any  work  that  I have  read 
on  the  topic  of  research.  While  the 
plot  doesn't  stand  up  to  a good 
novel,  it  is  interesting  in  that  the 
examples  provided  are  real  and 
current  issues  In  the  field.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  book  does 
not  read  like  a mystery  novel.  The 
chapters  that  deal  with  quan- 
titative analysis  are  clear,  concise 
and  understandable.  The  book  is 
intended  for  and  would  work  well 
for  an  introductory  class  in  the 
first  or  second  year  of  college. 

The  chapters  include  such 
topics  as  research  methodology, 
ethics  in  research,  issues  in 
research,  alternative  plausible 
hypotheses,  avoiding  errors, 
standard  approaches  to  research, 
program  evaluation,  descriptive 
statistics,  probability  and 
statistical  inference.  The 
chapters  include  examples,  tables 
and  diagrams  to  assist  the  reader 
in  understanding  the  material 
presented.  Each  chapter  also  has 
a list  of  referertces.  and  the  bo<^  is 


capably  indexed. 

■rhe  inclusion  of  a chapter  that 
deals  with  the  ethics  of  research  is 
a sound  move,  given  the  value  of 
such  a topic  in  any  research 
course.  The  ideas  covered  in  this 
chapter  deal  with  ethical 
relativism,  or  the  fact  that  ethics 
have  changed  over  time.  The 
Nuremberg  Code  is  mentioned 
and  some  of  the  ideas  and  rules 
provided  in  the  code  are  listed. 
The  authors  also  present  some 
thoughts  about  anonymity  and 
deception  as  well  as  the  American 
Psychological  Standards  for 
research.  They  also  mention  Laud 
Humphrey's  work  "Tearoom 
Trade"  end  point  out  some  of  the 
ethical  issues  that  such  work 
raises. 

Binder  and  Geis  have  added  a 
worthwhile  book  to  the  literature. 
Students  are  provided  with  a 
work  that  is  readable  and  which 
provides  needed  information,  and 
teachers  are  provided  with  a basic 
introductory  text. 


and.  therefore,  one  should  not 
treat  crime  as  a unitary 
phenomenon. 

Finally,  the  authors  examine 
patterns  of  juvenile  victimiza- 
tion. In  this  area,  using  multiple 
regression  and  step-wise  regres- 
sion techniques.  Decker  et  el  ex- 
amine several  urban  structural 
characteristics  and  their  relation- 
ship to  juvenile  victimization. 
Their  analysis  suggests  com- 
plicated relationships  that  were 
dependent  on  type  of  crime.  The 
authors  felt  further  investigation 
of  the  patterns  that  they 
discovered  was  necessary. 

The  empirical  analysis 
presented  in  this  book  is  detailed 
and  techiucal.  Nonetheless,  the 
authors  are  skilled  in  pointing  out 
the  important  theoretical, 
methodological  and  policy  im- 
plications of  their  findings.  (The 
social  policy  implications  were 
not  given  very  much  attention, 
with  the  small  sample  size  given 
as  the  reason.) 

In  general,  this  book  is  well 


written  and  a good  piece  of  em- 
pirical research  using  secondary 
data  analysis.  The  authors  also 
provide  a very  good  literature 
review,  placing  their  work  in  an 
historical  perspective  as  well  as 
placing  it  in  the  context  of  present 
state-of-the-knowledge.  Even 
though  not  all  of  the  victimization 
literature  is  reviewed,  it  is  evident 
that  all  of  the  major  studies  and 
many  of  the  lesser  known  works 
are  presented.  This  results  in  an 
excellent  bibliography  for  those 
wishing  to  pursue  readings  in  this 
field. 

The  book  reported  a good,  tight 
empirical  study  and  review  of  the 
literature  on  the  relationship  bet- 
ween urban  structure  and  vic- 
timization. One  major  question, 
though,  is  why  was  all  of  this  plac- 
ed in  book  form.  There  are  only  80 
pages  of  text  (which  could  be 
edited),  and  this  may  have  been 
better  presented  (certainly  more 
economically)  in  a good  research 
journal.  Nonetheless,  this  does 
not  detract  from  the  book’s  ob- 
vious contribution  to  knowledge 
in  this  field. 
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President,  whomever  he  may  be. 
may  wish  he  didn't  get  his  wish. 

Raise  Your  Glass. 

But  Pocket  Your  Keys 
The  first  Monday  in  October  is 
a date  of  celebration  for  Supreme 
Court  watchers  everywhere 
because  that  is  the  date  that  the 
nine  Justices  mount  the  bench  for 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Court 
term.  However,  we’d  all  be  well 
advised  not  to  celebrate  too  long 
and  hard  and  then  start  driving 
because  of  these  local  decisions  of 
interest. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
recently  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  sobriety  checkpoints 
(temporary  roadblocks  at  which 
all  motorists  are  briefly  stopped 
and  checked  for  evidence  of  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated).  The  court 
ruled  that  such  roadblocks  are  a 
proper  law  enforcement  tool.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  constitutionality 
of  traffic  checkpoints  has  been 
upheld  where: 

^ The  discretion  of  the  officers 
in  the  field  is  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed by  clear,  objective 
regulations  established  by  high 
level  administrative  officials; 

H Approaching  drivers  are 


given  adequate  warning  that 
there  is  a roadblock  ahead: 

H The  likelihood  of  apprehen- 
sion. fear  or  surprise  is  reduced  by 
a display  of  legitimate  police 
authority  at  the  roadblock,  and 

H Vehicles  are  stopped  on  a 
systematic,  nonrandom  basis 
that  shows  drivers  they  are  not 
being  singled  out  for  arbitrary 
reasons. 

The  court  went  on  to  note  that, 
balanced  against  the  State's  com- 
pelling interest  in  detecting  and 
deterring  drunk  driving,  the  in- 
trusion on  individual  liberties 
caused  by  checkpoints  is 
minimal.  The  checkpoints  in  this 
case  were  operated  under  limita- 
tions imposed  by  clear,  carefully 
crafted  regulations  approved  by 
high  level  administrators.  The 
regulations  severely  restricted 
the  discretion  of  the  officers  in  the 
field.  All  vehicles  were  stopped; 
there  was  virtually  no  risk  that 
any  motorists  would  be  singled 
out  arbitrarily. 

The  key  to  consitutionality  on 
sobriety  checkpoints  appears  to 
be  whether  or  not  stops  are  made 
on  what  appears  to  be  an  ar- 
bitrary basis.  As  long  as  cars  are 
stopped  on  a nonrandom  basis  (in 
this  case  every  car  was  stopped) 


DWI  roadblocks  are  here  to  stay. 
Ufittle  V.  Stale,  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals.  No.  168). 


Giving  DWI  a Break 
May  Break  the  Bank 

A town  can  be  held  civilly  liable 
for  substantial  monetary 
damages  where  its  police  officers 
negligently  fail  to  remove  a 
drunken  driver  from  the  public 
highways  and  the  driver  later 
causes  a serious  accident. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  recently  ruled  that 
there  is  a special  relationship  be- 
tween a police  officer  who 
negligently  fails  to  remove  an  in- 
toxicated motorist  from  the 
highway  and  a member  of  the 
public  who  suffers  injury  as  a 
result  of  that  failure.  The  statutes 
that  establish  police  respon- 
sibilities in  such  circumstances 
indicate  a legislative  intent  to 
protect  both  intoxicated  persons 
and  other  users  of  the  highway. 
As  to  the  most  crucial  factor  — 
foreseeability  — the  calamitous 
consequences  to  the  victims  of  ac- 
cidents caused  by  drunken  driv- 
ing are  all  too  predictable.  {Irwin 
V.  Town  of  Ware,  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court). 
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Hair-raising  arrest 


An  unidentified  punk  girl  le  led  away  by  a policewoman  near  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  last  month  during  a “Stop  the  City" 
demonstration  mounted  against  British  financial  institutions.  She  was 
oneof  a oumberof  protesters  arrested.  Wide  WorM Photo 

Taking  the  wraps  off  of 
crime  in  the  Soviet  Union 
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criminals  are  drunkards.  He 
noted,  too.  that  alcoholism  has 
resulted  in  "lower  birth  rates  and 
higher  incidence  of  illness  and 
death.”  (Western  analysts 
estimate  that  the  life  expectancy 
of  Soviet  males  has  dropped  from 
66  to  62  years  in  the  last  20  years, 
chiefly  because  of  alcohol  abuse. 
That  decline  is  unique  among  in- 
dustrialized nations.) 

Fedorchuk's  candor  about  the 
Soviet  crime  rate  follows  a major 
crackdown  on  police  corruption 
and  incompetence  in  the  summer 
of  1983.  For  scores  — perhaps 
hundreds  — of  police  officers  who 
demonstrated  insufficient  zeal  at 
their  duties,  the  crackdown 
brought  reprimands  and  dis- 
missals. For  others  who  were  con- 
victed of  taking  bribes,  it  brought 
long  terms  in  Siberian  labor 
camps.  And  for  some  high  of- 
ficials, it  meant  the  firing  squad. 

Fcdorchuk  is  a 65-year-old 
career  officer  in  the  K.G.B..  the 
state  security  and  intelligence 
bureau.  He  was  named  Internal 
Affairs  Minister  in  1982  with 
orders  to  clean  house  in  the  milit- 
sia,  the  uniformed  national  police 
force. 

He  went  at  it  with  a vengeance. 
Now,  it  appears,  Fedorchuk  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Kremlin  are 
becoming  more  willing  to  admit 
that  all  is  not  well  in  the  socialist 
heaven. 

Fedorchuk  told  the  Literary 
Gazette  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  growing  crime  problem  is 
that  some  young  people  have 
psychological  problems  that 
should  have  been  identified  and 
treated  in  childhood.  He  also  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union’s  treatment 
facilities  for  alcoholics  are  inade- 


quate. 

Fedorchuk's  revelations  are 
hardly  surprising  to  Western 
criminologists,  although  the  fact 
that  he  made  them  is.  Three  years 
ago,  Dr.  Ilya  Zeldes,  a former  in- 
sider in  the  Soviet  criminal 
justice  system,  estimated  that 
"criminality  is  possibly  a greater 
problem  in  the  U.S.S.R.  than  in 
the  U.S.  A.  or  in  other  industrially 
developed  countries  of  the 
modern  world."  In  his  book.  "The 
Problems  of  Crime  in  the 
U.S.S.R..”  Dr.  Zeldes,  who  is  now 
supervisor  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Criminalistics  Laboratory, 
wrote  that  "in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
mid-1970'8.  two  crimes  were  com- 
mitted approximately  every  three 
seconds.  This  is  two  times  greater 
than  in  the  U.S.A.!" 

Dr.  Zeldes  can't  account  for  the 
new  openness  by  the  Soviet’s  top 
policeman.  He  said  that  last  year 
at  a conference  of  criminologists 
in  Vienna  that  attracted  experts 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere  in  eastern  Europe. 
Polish  criminologists  gave  some 
crime  statistics  but  their  Soviet 
colleagues  did  not. 

Whether  Fedorchuk’s  admis- 
sions about  crime  herald  a new  era 
of  candor  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
it  is  certain  that  criminologists  in 
the  West  will  welcome  whatever 
tidbits  of  information  come  their 
way  about  crime  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  6S1  Colonial 
BlvdL,  Washington  Twp.,  West- 
wood  P.O..  NJ  07676.} 
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them,  means  only  that  we  have  to 
work  harder.  We  must  find  new 
methods  of  learning  the  truth 
from  those  who  are  too  young  to 
lie  about  it,  and  we  must  abandon 
the  myth  that  children  are  dis* 
cussing  a dream,  when  in  fact 
they  have  lived  through  a 
nightmare. 

Second,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  immediate  problem  of 
developing  national  minimal 
standards  for  the  operation,  con- 
trol, licensing,  regulation  and 
monitoring  of  child  day  care 
centers  which  will,  at  the  very 
least,  curtail  and  hopefully 
eliminate  entirely  the  problem  of 
sexual  molestation  in  such 
centers.  The  problem  of  which  I 
speak  does  not  require  an  ap- 
preciation of  local  geography, 
economic  conditions  or  individual 
philosophy  to  equitably  regulate 
it.  I am  aware  of  no  religion  that 
includes  the  forcible  rape  and 
sodomy  of  four-year-olds  among 
its  tenets. 

One  such  standard,  which 
should  be  enacted  immediately, 
will  deter  continued  abuse  while 
we  study  the  entire  problem.  It  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that 
no  adult  will  sexually  molest  a 
child  if  he  or  she  thinks  that 
another  responsible  adult  is 
watching  and  may  catch  them  in 
the  act.  There  are  obviously  many 
ways  in  which  this  can  be 
achieved,  but  one  standard  which 
should  be  implemented  would 
mandate  that  all  day  care  centers 
allow  parents  or  their  designates 
to  have  immediate  access  to  their 
children  at  any  minute  of  the  day. 

Inspections  by  qualified  profes- 
sionals as  well  as  a visiting  nurse 
service  should  be  utilized  to  ex- 
amine both  the  center  and  the 
children.  These  services  will  cer- 
tainly help  to  deter,  prevent  and 
discover  child  abuse  wherever  it 
may  be.  In  addition  there  should 
be  some  effort  on  a nationwide 
basis  to  educate  parents  as  to 
what  symptoms  to  look  for  in 
their  children,  and  to  teach  their 
children  to  protect  themselves  as 


best  they  can. 

Some  method  must  also  be 
devised  by  which  we  can  learn 
more  about  the  adults  that  would 
supervise  our  children  before  we 
entrust  our  children  to  them.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  the  back- 
grounds of  the  individuals 
children  are  accusing  of 
molesting  them.  One  individual 
had  a felony  conviction  for  drug 
dealing.  He  was  on  probation  and 
admitted  using  heroin  regularly 
during  the  period  that  he  worked 
at  the  day  care  center.  Another 
had  a misdemeanor  conviction. 
As  to  their  qualifications  for  car- 
ing for  our  children,  you  be  the 
judge.  One  individual  (who  has 
had  the  most  allegations  leveled 
against  him)  brought  the  follow- 
ing background  of  training  in 
child  care  to  the  day  care  center. 
His  last  job  was  that  of  a sales 
clerk  at  a shoe  store  for  16 
months.  Before  that  he  had 
managed  a dry  cleaning  establish- 
ment for  six  months.  Before  that 
he  had  been  employed  by  a fast 
food  restaurant  for  29  months. 
Another  had  been  a salesman  in  a 
shoe  store  for  six  months,  and  he 
couldn't  spell  the  name  of  the 
store  which  employed  him  or  the 
title  of  the  position  for  which  he 
was  hired. 

Educational  standards  for  day 
care  center  workers  ought  to  be 
upgraded  on  a national  basis. 
Right  now  in  New  York  City,  a 
teacher’s  aide  in  a day  care  center 
needs  only  an  8th-grade  educa- 
tion. A teacher’s  assistant  needs 
only  a high  school  diploma. 
Teachers  need  a bachelor's  degree 
in  early  child  development.  Yet. 
to  teach  or  assist  in  kindergarten 
in  a New  York  City  public  school 
the  requirements  are  much 
greater.  Should  the  educational 
requirements  to  care  for.  teach 
and  nurture  our  children  be  dif- 
ferent only  because  the  child  is  a 
year  or  two  younger? 

Obviously,  all  employees  of  a 
day  care  center  should  undergo 
background  checks  before  they 
are  hired.  I closely  scrutinize  the 
backgrounds  of  all  my  assistants 


The  immorality 
of  legislating  morality 
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that  prostitution,  though  not 
desirable,  is  filling  a need  urgent 
enough  for  moral  citizens  to  im- 
morally flout  our  moral  laws. 
Even  our  law-making  guardians 
— the  politicians  — have  been 
caught  with  their  hands  in  the 
cookie  jar,  ignoring  the  risk  (if 
you’ll  pardon  the  expression)  of 
public  exposure. 

Housing  prostitutes  in  sections 
designated  for  the  purpose  will 
get  them  off  the  streets  away 
from  the  public  mainstream.  Like 
it  or  not,  prostitution  is  a thriving 
business.  As  with  any  business, 
prostitutes  should  be  licensed 
and  pay  rent  and  taxes,  putting 
money  into  society  instead  of 
draining  society.  Mandatory 
monthly  health  checkups  may  not 
eliminate  VD,  but  they  would  put 


a dent  in  our  rampant  statistics. 
Muggings  and  thefts  related  to 
prostitution  would  decline 
because  police  would  have  con- 
trol. Girls  who  want  to  leave  "the 
life"  could  do  so  without  fear  or 
being  brutalized  by  pimps.  Police 
would  be  able  to  operate  effective- 
ly and  stop  being  laughable 
scapegoats  for  laws  that  are  im- 
possible to  enforce  as  they 
presently  stand. 

Prostitution  lends  itself  to  the 
moral  decay  of  women,  young 
girls,  young  boys,  and  therefore 
society.  It  is  time  to  actively 
lessen  its  impact  through  legal 
control,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it  because  it  is  election  time,  and 
everyone  knows  that  prostitutes 
are  the  visible  ploy  during  every 
election. 


before  I hire  them,  and  I know  the 
Federal  Government  does  the 
same  with  its  employees.  While 
the  background  check  for  those 
who  care  for  our  children  might 
necessarily  be  different  In  kind,  I 
don't  think  it  should  be  different 
in  quality.  It  certainly  should  be 
far  more  thorough  than  it  ap- 
parently is  at  the  moment. 

The  Federal  Government 
should  require  character  and 
psychologi<^  evaluations  of  all 
day  care  center  employees  before 
they  are  hired.  Furthermore,  all 
prospective  day  care  center 
employees  should  be  finger- 
printed. While  this  may  not  be  a 
panacea,  we  do  not  want  con- 


victed criminals  working  with  our 
children. 

These  standards  require 
resources  in  the  form  of  technol- 
ogy, training  and  money,  and  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to 
provide  whatever  is  necessary  to 
do  the  job  we  have  to  do.  The  ac- 
tual implementation  of  these 
standards  should  be  carried  out  at 
the  state  level,  but  the  resources 
should  come  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of 
grants-in-aid  to  the  states.  The 
entire  cost  of  implementing  these 
standards  would  be  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  developing,  testing 
and  flying  just  one  of  our  space 
shuttles. 


I know  of  only  one  abused  child 
who  has  what  it  takes  to  over- 
come the  outrage  that  was 
perpetrated  against  her  and  grow 
up  to  become  a United  States 
Senator.  I know  of  many,  many 
more  who  grew  up  to  express  their 
outrage  by  committing  heinmis 
and  sadistic  crimes  against 

adults  and  against  other  people’s 
children  as  well  as  their  own.  Let 
us  enact  national  standards  that 
will  help  to  deter  if  not  completely 
eliminate  this  cancer  from  our 
society,  and  create  an  atmosphere 
of  true  care  and  nurturing  for  our 
children,  whether  they  are  in  their 
own  home  or  another. 


On  rape  and  inequality 
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women  to  property  relationships 
based  simply  on  the  possession  of 
women  by  men." 

The  third  section  of  this  work 
represents  an  anthropological  in- 
quiry combined  with  a historical 
account  of  the  explanation  of 
rape.  A considerable  amount  of 
evidence  is  offered  to  show  that 
sexual  equality  did  exist  in 
prehistoric  societies.  Moreover,  it 
appears  that  sexual  inequality 
and  violence  expanded  as  ex- 
ploitive modes  of  production 
developed. 


The  authors  take  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  views  of  Susan 
Brownmiller,  author  of  the 
treatise  on  rape  entitled  "Against 
Our  Will."  The  Schwendingers 
state  that ". . .while  rape  has  been 
used  consciously  to  support  male 
supremacy  in  some  societies  and 
under  certain  political  conditions, 
it  is.  in  fact,  censored  in  most 
societies.  Therefore,  to  claim  it  as 
a universal  form  of  social  control 
defies  all  reason." 

The  fourth  part  of  this  book  is 
entitled  "Priorities  For  Rape 


Prevention"  and  offers  some  con- 
crete steps  which  can  be  im- 
plemented to  reduce  the  chances 
of  rape  in  society. 

Generally,  this  work  represents 
a complete  and  exhaustive 
research  into  the  subject  of  rape 
and  inequality.  The  text  is  heavily 
footnoted  and  a 10-page 
bibliography  offers  additional 
readings  on  the  subject  matter. 

This  book  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent reading  for  anyone  in  the 
fields  of  sociology,  criminology, 
anthropology  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 
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president  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  has  kept  an  active  profile  in 
New  York  Municipal  Police  Train- 
ing Council  and  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  lACP  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  Working  Com- 
mittee chairman  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  organization  since  he  became 
police  chief  in  1972. 

McEwen  says  he  has  not  yet 
firmed  up  his  stance  on  certain 
key  issues  facing  lACP  leaders, 
such  as  the  possible  restructuring 
of  the  Board  of  Officers. 

One  school  of  thought  within 
the  organization  would  like  to  cut 
out  the  fifth  and  sixth  vice 


presidents'  seats  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  table  intact.  Another 
faction  would  prefer  to  change  the 
title  of  the  first  vice  president  to 
"president-elect,"  and  then  have 
first,  second  and  third  vice 
presidents,  for  a total  of  four  of- 
ficers plus  the  president. 

"It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  need 
as  many  officers  as  we  have  on  our 
board.”  McEwen  said.  "But  I am 
not  particularly  enthused  with 
either  proposition." 

On  the  issue  of  accreditation. 
McEwen  said  there  are  "many 
people  who  would  like  to  see  me 
come  out  strongly  against  ac- 
creditation. But  I just  don't  think 
I can  do  that."  he  said. 

McEwen  said  he  would  like  to 
see  the  lACP  Executive  Commit- 


tee given  more  information 
"before  important  decisions  are 
to  be  made.  " 

He  also  is  concerned  with  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  mistakes  such  as 
those  that  caused  the  recently- 
settled  Ju.stice  Department 
lawsuit  against  lACP. 

"1  look  at  my  candidacy  as  an 
attempt  to  gel  things  back  on  the 
right  track."  he  said.  "I  am  not 
being  negative  when  I say  things 
could  be  improved.  I still  believe 
lACP  is  the  leading  law  enforce- 
ment management  organization 
In  the  world." 

McEwen  said  he  has  been  for- 
mally endorsed  by  the  New 
England  chiefs’  association  as 
well  as  the  chiefs'  associations  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Jobs 


Patrol  Officer.  Morganfield,  Ky.. 
a commuoity  of  approximately 
4,000.  ia  seeking  applicants  for 
the  position  of  patrolman. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  possess  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent,  have 
vision  correctable  to  20/20,  and  be 
U.S.  citizens  of  good  moral 
character. 

All  candidates  must  successful- 
ly complete  a written  exam,  oral 
interview  and  background  in- 
vestigation. Annual  salary  starts 
at  S 1 1 .000,  with  $3,500  maximum 
annual  incentive  paid  for  educa- 
tion and  training.  Benefits  in- 
clude city-paid  life,  health, 
hospitalization  and  disability  in- 
surance; retirement  program, 
seven  paid  holidays,  and  sick 
leave. 

Inquiries  and  applications 
should  be  directed  to:  Col.  E.  G. 
Wilson.  Chief  of  Police,  Morgan- 
field Police  Department,  118  E. 
Main  Street.  Morganfield,  KY 
42437,  Closing  date  for  applica- 
tions is  November  1,  1984. 


Police  Officers.  Oklahoma  City 
invites  applications  from  persons 
wishing  to  become  police  officers. 
The  police  department  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
375,000. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  height  proportion- 
ate to  weight,  vision  of  at  least 
20/70  correctable  to  20/20. 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent,  and  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character 
with  no  criminal  history. 

Accepted  applicants  must  pass 
one  written  and  comprehension 
test  and  two  personality  Inven- 
tories. Candidates  must  also 
undergo  a polygraph  exam  and 
oral  interview. 

Starting  salary  is  $14,500  per 
year  with  paid  higher  education 
incentives. 

To  obtain  further  information 
or  to  apply,  write;  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer. Oklahoma  City  Police 


Department.  800  N.  Portland, 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73107. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  recruiting  police 
officers  on  a continuous  basis. 

Applicants  must  have  com- 
plete 90  term  hours  160  semester 
hours)  of  study  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  must  be  21 
years  of  age  by  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment, and  must  be  U.S. 
citizens.  Those  candidates  receiv- 
ing a passing  grade  on  the  written 
examination  (which  will  assess 
the  skills,  knowledge,  abilities 
and  personal  attributes  required 
for  performance  of  the  job  of 
entry-level  police  officer)  must 
possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  an 
Oregon  driver’s  license,  and  meet 
all  applicable  physical  and  per- 
sonal character  requirements. 

Information  about  exam 
scheduling  and  applicant  pro- 
cedures may  be  obtained  from: 
City  of  Portland  Civil  Service 
Board,  1220  S.W.  5th  Avenue, 
Room  170,  Portland.  OR  97204. 
Telephone:  (503)  248-4352. 


Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  city  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
community  of  75,000  with  a police 
department  consisting  of  111 
sworn  officers,  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age.  and  have  a minimum 
of  12  months  experience  as  a 
sworn,  full-time  municipal  or 
county  police  officer,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college. 

Salary  range  is  $1,851  to$2.226 
per  month,  depending  on  work 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,372  per  month.  Benefits  in- 
clude excellent  medical,  dental 
and  retirement  plans;  11  paid 
holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  by  the  city. 

To  apply,  write  to;  Personnel 
Department.  City  of  Bellevue. 
P.0,  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA 


98009.  Direct  telephone  inquiries 
to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 

Apprentice  Police  Officer.  The 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Police  Department 
is  seeking  new  recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least 
l9‘/j  years  old,  have  vision  of  at 
least  20/100  correctable  to  20/20, 
and  have  completed  45  semester 
hours  of  college  with  a grade  point 
average  of  "C”  or  better.  In  addi- 
tion, all  applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character, 
and  have  a stable  background 
with  no  felony  convictions. 

Salary  is  $21,060  to  $22,260 
depending  upon  education. 
Among  the  fringe  benefits  are 
periodic  pay  raises  through  the 
seventh  year  of  service;  educa- 
tional incentives:  longevity  pay; 
eight  paid  holidays;  12  annual 
sick  days:  12  or  more  days  vaca- 
tion. depending  upon  seniority: 
retirement  plan;  major  medical 
and  life  insurance,  and  uniforms 
provided  by  the  department. 

Applicants  must  successfully 
complete  physical  fitness  test, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  In  addi- 
tion. recruits  undergo  an 
academy  training  program  of  ap- 
proximately 680  hours. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to; 
Dallas  Police  Department,  Police 
Personnel  Division,  2014  Main 
Street.  Room  201,  Dallas.  TX 
75201.  Tel.:  (214)  670-4407.  Out- 
of-state  calls:  1-800-527-2948. 


The  position  requires  gradua- 
tion from  college  with  a major  in 
criminal  justice,  law  enforcement 
or  related  field,  and  extensive 
supervisory  and  administrative 
experience  in  police,  or  an 
equivalent  combination  of  train- 
ing and  experience.  Successful 
candidate  must  possess  or  be  able 
to  obain  a valid  State  of  Florida 
certificate  of  comparative  com- 
pliance for  police  officers.  Salary 
range  is  $38,412  to  $49,032  per 
year. 

Deadline  for  application  is  Oc- 
tober 31,  1984.  To  apply,  .send 
resume  to:  Norman  L.  Good. 
Director  of  Personnel.  P.O.  Box 
3366,  West  Palm  Beach.  FL 
33402.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Chief  of  Police.  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  a city  of  70,000  permanent 
residents  on  Florida's  Atlantic 
Coast,  is  seeking  a police  chief. 
The  chief,  appointed  by  the  city 
manager,  is  responsible  for  the 
administrative  direction  of  the 
police  department  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  and  ordinances, 
the  prevention  of  crime,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and 
the  coordination  and  continuity 
of  various  police  functions  and 
divisions. 


This  pubh'cation  is  available  in  microform. 
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Security  Specialist.  The  Office  of 
Diversion  Control  of  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  seeking  individuals  to 
serve  as  a technical  security  ex- 
pert for  the  diversion  control  pro- 
gram and  provide  high-level  staff 
advice  and  policy  development 
for  the  agency.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  security  programs  at 
a national  level  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances 
from  pharmacies,  physicians  and 
hospitals.  Candidates  must  be 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
physical  and  electronic  security 
and  theft  prevention.  Successful 
candidate  will  make  assessments 
and  recommendations  to  program 
officials  regarding  security  pro- 
posals: draft  Federal  guidelines 
and  policies  relative  to  registrant- 
security  requirements,  and  con- 
duct liaison  with  other  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as 
suppliers  of  industrial  security 
equipment. 

The  position  requires  three 
years  general  experience  in 
analytical  decision-making  or  ad- 
ministrative work;  three  years 
specialized  experience  involving 
familiarity  with  all  aspects  of 
physical  and  electronic  security 
and  theft  prevention.  (Experience 
must  have  included  making 
assessments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  management  regarding 
security  proposals  and  develop- 
ment of  procedures,  regulations 
and  policy  decisions  relating  to 
security  problems.) 

All  applicants  must  submit  a 
professional  writing  sample  and 
forms  SF-171.  DEA-37  and 
DEA-426  to:  Betty  Mullins, 
AHR,  Room  909,  HQS,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 
Washington.  DC  20537. 


Criminal  Justice 
Researcher 

New  York  public  interest  group 
seeks  junior-  to  middle-level  staff 
researcher  to  engage  in  studies  ol 
crime  and  criminal  justice.  Duties  in- 
clude; data  collection,  analysis  and 
report  writing  Applicants  should 
have  appropriate  education.  Perma- 
nent position.  Salary  and  benefits 
competitive.  Send  resume  to: 
Citizens  Crime  Commission  of  New 
York  City.  310  Madison  Avenue. 
Room  1430.  New  York,  N Y. 
10017, 


Faculty  Positions 

• The  Administration  of  Justice 
’ Department  at  the  University  of 
j Missouri-St.  Louis  invites  applica- 
i lions  for  two  tenure  track  positions 
’ at  the  rank  ol  Assistant  Professor. 
The  appointments,  contingent  upon 
funding,  will  begin  with  the  fall  1 985 
semester.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  pre- 
ferred. however  exceptional  ABO 
candidates  will  be  considered.  Ap- 
plicants must  demonstrate  a com- 
mitment to  scholarly  research. 
Responsibilities  will  include 
research;, -teaching  and  service. 

Send  vita  and  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to;  Dr  Scott  H Decker. 
Chair.  Administration  of  Justice. 
University  ol  Missouri-St.  Louis,  St 
Louis,  MO  631 21  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications IS  January  1 5. 1 985.  The 
University  ol  Missoun-Sl.  Louis  is  an 
equal  employment  and  educational 
opportunity  institution. 


Criminal  Justice 
Assistant  Professor 

Sul  Ross  Slate  University  is  seeking 
applications  for  a tenure  track  (acui- 
ty position  to  begin  January  1985, 
Requirements  include  an  earned 
doctorate  in  criminal  justice, 
criminology,  sociology,  or  a closely 
related  field  with  undergraduate 
degree  in  criminal  justice;  ex- 
perience in  criminal  justice  field  pre- 
ferred 

Competitive  salary  based  on 
preparation  and  experience,  ex- 
cellent benefits  including  retirement. 
Social  Security  and  insurance. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  a 
wide  range  of  criminal  justice 
courses,  serving  on  committees,  ad- 
vising students  and  assisting  with 
departmental  activities. 

The  Department  offers  a bachelor  ol 
science  degree  with  areas  of  con- 
centration in  law  enforcement  and 
corrections  and  offers  a law  enforce- 
ment training  academy  which  pro- 
vides basic  and  in-service  training. 

Sul  Ross  State  University,  located  in 
the  mountainous  Big  Bend  Country  of 
West  Texas,  has  an  enrollment  of 
2.000  students  Alpine,  population 
6.000.  has  an  excellent  year-round 
climate  and  is  rated  one  ol  the  ten 
safest  cities  m America. 

Submit  letter  o(  application,  resume, 
official  transcripts  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  before 
1 1 26  84  to  Sul  Ross  State  Univer 
sity,  Personnel  Office,  Box  C-13, 
Alpine,  TX  79832  An  equal  oppor- 
tunity. affirmative  action  employer. 


People  power 

Whether  you're  looking  to  fill  a single 
position  in  your  agency  or  recruiting 
hundreds  of  new  applicants,  the  Law 
Enforcement  News  classifieds  give 
you  people  power.  For  as  little  as 
$20,  your  recruitment  ad  can  reach 
thousands  ol  talented,  qualified  can- 
didates. 
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upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

IS.  ld«Dtiri<-stion  of  Street  Drugsand  Their 
Usage.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  and  Education  Center.  Pee:  $42. 

15- 16.  Polygraph  Seminar.  Advanced  Chart 
InterprcUtioD  and  Numerical  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee 
*276. 

16- 16.  Kinesic  Interview  Techniques  for 
Bank  Security.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  Fee:  *225. 

16-16.  Physical  Security:  Practices  and 
Technology  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delawsre.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  *396 

16-17  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa  Fee- 
*66. 

16-17.  Annual  Awards  Conference,  Exhibi- 
tion and  Banquet  Spooaored  by  the 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators  To  be 
held  in  Arlington,  Va. 

19.  Auto  Theft,  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  and  Education  Center 
Fee;  *76,  day  class;  *40,  night  class. 

19-21.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  *300. 

19*21.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $235. 

20.  Credit  Card  Cr  imo  and  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$195 

26-27  Corruption  Control  end  Internal  In- 
vesligotion.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Juaticc  Center,  John  Joy  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  Fee:  *1.60. 

26-28.  Computer  Security  for  the  Security 
Professional.  Presented  by  MIS  Training 
Institute  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Fee  *650. 

26-29.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiating. 
Presented  by  the  Troffic  Institute  Fee. 
$385. 

26-30.  introductory  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  l.ew  Enforcement. 

26-30.  Troffic  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  Modesto  Junior  College. 


26-30.  Automated  Crime  Analysis 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  *426. 

26-30.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement I.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  *330. 

26-30.  Advanced  Officer  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Juatice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College. 

26- December  7.  Computer  Technology  in 
Lew  Enforcement  I & II,  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee;  *560, 

26December  14.  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management. 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley.  Mnss. 

27- 28.  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Fee:  *275. 

27-29.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee- 
*300. 

27- December  6.  Baton  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Modesto  Junior  College. 

28-  Police  Homicide  Investigation 
Presented  by  Webb  Consultants  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  Fee;*100 

28.  Basic  Pressure  Point  Application. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College 

28-30.  Advanced  Police  Internal  Affairs 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  $275. 

28- 30.  K-9  Unit  Management.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  *350. 

29- .10.  Evaluating  ond  Selecting  Security 
Software  Presented  by  MfS  Training  In- 
stilulo  To  beheld  in  Washington,  D.C  Fee: 
*450- 

29-30  Basic  Pressure  Point  Application;  In- 
structor Training.  Presented  by  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College 


DECEMBER 

1-8.  Crowd  Control  and  Use  of  Chemical 
AgenU.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Juatice 
Training  Center.  Modesto  Junior  College. 

3-5.  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute  Fee;  *330. 

3-6.  Resource  Allocation.  Presented  by  the 
Instituteof  Police  Traffic  Management  To 


be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee;  *296 

3-5.  The  Personal  Computer  for  Police 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute  Fee:  *250. 
3-5.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Fee:  *295. 

Computer  Technology  in  Law  Enforce- 
meat  II.  Presented  by  the  TrafficInatitule 
Pee;  *330. 

3-7  Crime  Prevention  and  Loea  Prevention 
in  the  Corporate  Enviroamcot.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee;  *325. 

3-7.  Accident  Investigation  Photography 
Pre.senled  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
*330. 

3’7.  Practical  Homicide  loveatigatioo. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee- 
*400. 

3-7.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  *425. 

3-14  Contemporary  Criminal  lovestiga- 
tions,  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute. Fee;  *500. 

3- 14.  Criminal  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Criminol  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College 

4- 5.  Gypsy  Crimes.  Sponsored  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

4-7.  Forensic  Science  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
*385. 

5.  Police  Hostage  Negotialioo.s.  Presented 
by  Webb  Consultants  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Fee'  *100. 

6-  Suicide  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Education 
Center.  Fee.  *48. 

67.  Verbalization  Skills;  Iiutructor  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College. 

8.  Vehicle  Theft  Invmtigotion.  Pre.senled 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  *100. 

8-9-  Police  Officer  Survival  Tactics. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Libertyville.  Ill,  Fee;  *50, 

1612-  Perepectives  on  Police  Management. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Debware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
*350. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc..  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Aaaocietloo  of  Federal  Investigators, 
National  Office.  1202)  4667288. 
Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  elo  Capt.  Stan 
Carter.  Sarasota  Police  Department. 
P.O.  Box  3528.  Sarasota.  FL  33578 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Calibre  Preas.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.;  12161 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  TVI.;  (2121 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P 0.  Box  4065.  Modesto. 
CA  95362,  Tel-r  (209)  675-6487 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center.  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue.  Toledo.  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  1419)  382-6665, 

Federal  Correctional  Instilulion, 
Special  Programs,  FCI/EKU.  Perkins 
Building,  Richmond,  KY  40476.  Tel.: 
(606)  265-1166  or  (606)  2SS-68I2. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 


St.  PetersburgJunior  College,  P.O  Box 
13489.  St  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Uotveraity  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FI.  32216 

International  Association  of  Chlcfa  of 
Police.  13  FiraCfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  Tel:  13011 
948-0922. 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates  lne„ 
6350  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  410.  PO. 
Box  17781.  Memphis,  TN  38187-0781 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1616  North  Sixth  Street.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  5.3203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road,  Framingham.  MA  01701  Tel: 
1617)879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association.  P O.  Box  999.  Darien.  CT 
06820.  Tel;  (203)  656-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

New  Englaod  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Bobson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02167 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 


Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEXI,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S1.59  Human 
Development  Building.  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  Tel  I8I41 863-0262. 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines.  Route  Two,  Box 
342.  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel;  (7031 
662-7288 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Jnstice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296.  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

SIrchle  Finger  Print  Laboratories. 
Criminalistics  Training  Center.  114 
Triangle  Drive.  P O.  Box  30676. 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 


10-12.  Police  Dediion-Making  and  Leader- 
ship Devciopmeot.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee^  *330. 

10-13.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  tha  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee;  *326. 

10- 14.  lovesUgatore'  Usage  of  the  Personal 
CoropuUr.  Preaonted  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  >695 

11- 13.  Hostage  Negotlationa.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Insitute  for  Law  Enforcement 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  P!e 

11-13.  Vehicle  l,amp  Examination.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  >300 

13-14-  Police  Civil  Liability  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  *275. 

17  Police  Heoltb  & Filneas  Conditioning. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

17-18.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Divlaion  of  Continuing  Education  Fee 
*350 

17-18.  Developing  & Implemeniing  a Police 
Stress/Burnout  Program,  Sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Fee:  *275 

17- 19  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 
Highway  Safety  Personnel  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment To  be  held  m Jack-sonville.  Fla.  Pec 
*295. 

18- 19.  Police  Health  & Fitness  Condition- 
ing: Instructor  Training.  Presented  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 

JANUARY  1985 

7-8  Hostage  Recovery  On  Ihe  Slreet  and  in 
Correriional  Inatitutioos.  Sponsored  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  .lay 
College  Fee:  *160. 

7-9.  Introduction  to  (he  Application  of 
Microcomputers  to  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  Pennsylvania  .State  Universi- 
ty. Fee:  *230. 

7-11.  AnalyniH  of  Low  Enforcement  Data. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Troffic 
Monagement  Fee:  *295. 

7-1 1 . Police  Traffic  Operationa  and  Safety. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
*400. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Inalitute.  Fee;  *550. 

7-18.  Police  I Qstruclor  Training.  Sponsored 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  <550. 

7-March  16.  21st  Command  and  Manage- 
ment  School.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  I.ew  Enforcement  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  *1.000.  plus  *100 
for  books. 

7-March  16.  School  of  Police  Staff  aad  Com- 
mand. Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  fnslilule. 
Fee;9I,600. 


Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn;  Ms.  i 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Uuisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292  Tel.:  (602) 
588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson,  TX  i 
75080.  Tel.;  (21 41 690-2370.  , 

Traffic  Institute,  556  Clark  Street.  P O.  ’ 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  11.60204  I 

University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel:  (302)  738-8165 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.;  Prof 
Robert  J.  McCormack.  P.O.  Box  39078, 
Holmesburg Station,  Philadelphia  PA. 


HI.  Police  Interview  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  tha  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee 
*326. 

10-11.  Alarm  Systems  and  Theft  Preven- 
Uon.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Conlimilng  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  *350. 

14-15.  High  Risk  Incident  Management 
Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Irving.  Tex  Fm;  *175. 

14-16,  Tactical  Approaches  to  CrimM  in 
Progreea.  Presented  by  the  Univerally  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee.  1276. 

14-16  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager 
Preaentad  by  iho  InstUuU  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee;  *205. 

14-18.  DWI  Instructor  Presentedbylheln- 
stituteof  Police  Traffic  Management  Faec 
>295 

14-18.  Microcomputer  Workshop  lor  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Instituteof 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  *425. 

16-17  Supervisory  Prinriptrs  for  Com- 
munication Center  Personnel  Sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Deiawnre,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee  *326. 

Computer  Security;  Detection  and  In- 
vealigatlon.  Sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Fee  *350- 

21-26.  Microcomputer  Programming  with 
Database  Management  System  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Troffic  Manng^ 
ment  Fee  *550 

21-25.  Traffic  Accident  Record  6 Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insliluto  Fra 
*400 

21-25  Investigators'  Usage  of  the  Prrsonsl 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delawore.  Division  of  Continuing  Rdiica- 
lion.  Fes- *695. 

21-Fehruarv  8 Command  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  I.OW  Enforcement  Management 
To  be  held  in  Wellesley,  Mass 

3t-February  15.  Principles  of  Police 
Management.  Presented hv  the  Instituteof 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee  *750 

21- February  15.  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Troffic  Management  Fee  *7!5fl 

22- 23.  First-Line  Police  Supervision. 
Presentedby  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  CriminnI  Justice  Fee 
>150. 

22-23.  Terrorism  in  the  I980's.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee.  *3.50. 

22-23  Conducting  Security  Surveys. 
Presented  by  Milwsukce  Aren  Technical 
College. 

28-30.  Terrorism  in  the  80's.  Presented  bv 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Msnage- 
menl  Fee;  *295. 


MOVING? 

Don't  forget  to  let  us  know.  Fill  out  and 
return  the  coupon  below,  along  your  LEN 
mailing  label  (including  account  number), 
to;  Law  Enforcement  News,  Subscription 
Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (Please  allow  6-8  weeks  to 
insure  uninterrupted  service.) 


Name 


New  Address 
City  


State 


ZIP 
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